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ABSTRACT 

This book is designed primarily for principals in 
Right to Read programs and elsewhere, as both a theoretical 
description of competencies required for educational leadership and 
as a practical handbook for implementing leadership functions* The 
volume utilizes the interviews and self -analyses of 36 principals who 
participated in the Bank Street Right to Read Program, as first hand 
resources for the delineation of competencies required for enacting 
the leadcjrship role in enabling adults to develop an effective 
reading environment in the school* The competencies identified by the 
principals are in the areas of staff development, leadership roles 
and relat ionshipsr and parent/community interaction* Each of these 
areas is discussed in the various chapters, in which are also listed 
resources and references for implementing and enacting the 
programmatic and administrative aspects* Six different self-rating 
instruments are placed in the appropriate chapters. The appendix 
offers a selective list of books and periodicals-^ which are 
representative of the kinds of reading materials one might expect to 
find in the principal's bookcase. (TS) 
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DJTRODUCTION 



From its inception almost six decades ago as the Bureau of Educational 
i;:<periments, Bank Street College of Education has -worked with schools and 
school systems and trained their staffs in the field. The College has tvo 
.if.; or training divisions conducting Loth on-cainpus and field-based educa- 
tioncJ prograins. The Graduate Programs Division offers degree programs for 
pre-cervice and in-service teachers, guidance personnel, and supervisors and 
educational leaders. The Division of Field Services and Leadership Develop- 
aent provides non-degree programs of in-service training and continuing de- 
velopment for paraprofessionals, teachers, and educational leaders. Bank 
Street's Right to Read Administrative Leadership Program, conducted by the 
Division of Field Services and Leadership Development, has been one of the 
continuing professional development programs for educational leaders. 

Bank Street believes that effective and continuing change in the educa- 
tional enterprise to improve educational opportu*:ities for children is unre- 
alizable imless the principals of the school^ are involved in such change as 
educational leaders, staff developois, and knowledgeable administrators. 'Over 
the years, the College has designed a number of programs for the continuing 
professional education of principals. These progi'ams have been funded by gov- 
ernment agencies, private foundations, and industry. The thrust of the pro- 
grams has been on both the development of competencies of the principal and 
his or h.er role in enabling the development of reciprocal conqpetencies of the 
educotional team in the school. 
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The Bank Street Right to Read Program has produced this resource book, 
aSVELOPHIG THE LS/VDERSHIP ROLE, for principals in Right to Read programs and 
else-VThere, as both a theoretical description of coirgpetencies required for 
educational leadership and as a practical handbook for teplementing leader- 
ship functions. The volume utilizes the interviews and self -analyses of 
36 principals who participated in the Bank Street Right to Read Prcgram, as 
first hand resources for the delineation of con?)etencies required for enact- 
ing the leadership role in enabling adults to develop an effective reading 
environment in the school. A profile of the Right to Read principal has 
been dra^/n from this set of leadership characteristics. 

The competencies identified by the Right to Read principals are in the , 
areas of staff development, leadership roles and relationships, and parent/ 
community interaction. Each of these areas is discussed in the various 
chapters, in which are also listed resources and references for implementing 
and enacting the programmatic and administrative aspects. Excerpts from and 
samples of these resource materials are reprinted to provide the reader with 
some sense of their value and impact. 

A thorough check of the availability of these resources and their 
costs was made right vcp to the final moment before the printing of the book^ 
In view of the vagaries of the economic scene and ongoing inflation, it is 
advisable to recheck prices with publishers. Inasmuch as some publications 
are limited to a single priijting run and may be sold out, it might be neces- 
sary to rely on library copies. 



Six different self -rating instruments are placed in the appropriate 
chapters. They may be used as leadership guidelines towards competency- 
b:ised perfonnance or for personal self -evaluation, or for a combination 
of the tvo. They have been designed as enabling instruments: the statements 
are cue lines for the enactment of the leadership role. 

!Jhile some of the materials utilized in the volume have been developed 
in Bank Street programs, others have been gathered from a vide range of 
sourcec, including schools and school systems of principals participating 
in the Bank Ctreet Right to Read Program. A list of acknowledgments appears 
elseiAiere in this volume. 

This resource book can be utilized as a do-it-yourself training sequence 
for ?.ight to Read principal -administrators. The training has two goals- to 
enable the principal to develop his or her leadership oompetencies in rela- 
tion to individual needs arid style; and to enable the principal in the role 
of educational leader to conceptualize and implement a Right to Read program 
appropriate for and meeting the needs of his or her school. Through such 
leadership, hopefully, Bank Street's commitment towards the improvement of 
educational opportunities and the ''National Right to Read Effort ... to 
ensxire that in the next decade no American shall be denied a full and produc- 
tive life because of an inability to read effectivelj*-'' will be realized. 

Hyman Wolotsky 
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What competencies should a principal have, in order to be an effective 
leader of a Right to Read program in his school and cocomunity? 



Where is the "expert" who ckn define an effective leadership role for 
every principal who administers a Right to Bead program? 

Who can say that what works for one principal in one school setting, 
will work for another principal in another setting? 

The following set of leadership competencies for administrators 
of a Right to Read program is based on our conviction that school prin- 
cipals are the experts, when it comes to defining an effective leader- 
ship role for themselves. The men and women who hold the job know what 
works for them. They are the best source for determining what compet- 
encies they need, in order to be an effective leader of a Right to Read 
program in their school and community* 

During the first months of our leadership development program for 
administrators of 46 Right tp Read programs, we interviewed 36 princi- 
pals of elementary, junior high, and senior high schools in 14 states. 
The schools varied in size from 200 to 2500 students, and in locale from 
rural to urban. 

In individual interviews we asked the principals to describe their 
role with each adult member of their school community, and to discuss 
their working relationship with each person or group specified. From 
the interviewer's notes of each interview we collected all references to 
the leadership role, role function, and relationships with staff, parents, 
and the community. These references were then collated, and comprise the 
following set of 112 leadership competencies. 
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The competencies therefore provide a description of the education- 
al leadership role as the principals in our program define and enact it. 
Since no one principal performs every leadership function or develops 
all professional relationships with equal effectiveness, however, the 
competencies are listed as a self-rating questionnaire, so that each 
principal may evaluate his own role performance.^' 

The principals in our program all rated themselves on the leader- 
chip competencies derived from their interviews. From our analysis of 
their self -ratings we developed a profile of the leadership characteris- 
tics of the principal as leader of a Right to Read program. The profile 
differentiates elementary and junior -senior high school principals, and 
male and female elementary school principals. 

When you have evaluated your own leadership role --using the rating 
code described on the following page--you can compare your role perfor- 
mance with that of the "typical" Right to Read principal pictured in our 
profile. 



Any generalization about the kinds of cur- 
ricular and extracurricular efforts need- 
ed for the children in any specific commun- 
ity can be only half right. The principal 
who knows his teachers, his children, his 
parents, and his community is in a much bet- 
ter position to determine the kind of*effort 
needed in his school. He may find ideas in 
other places, but the patterns he evolves 
have to be cut from his cloth to fit his cli- 
entele • 

—Carl B. Smith 
Treating Reading Difficulties, 
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LEADERSHIP CCMPETENCIES FOR ENABLING ADULTS TO DEVELOP 
0 AN EFFECTIVE READING ENVIRONMENT IN THE SCHOOL ' 

March 1974 

Directic^ns 

Please rate your own performance of each competency, using the follow- 
ing, code: 

S - if you feel that the competency is one of your leadership 
strengths; ■ 

, OK - if you feel that yoiir performance of the competency is 

average or adequate; 

* , '> 

■ W - if you do .not perform the competency but feel th»t you 

should; or if your perforance of the competency is btelow 
average or ineffective; ^ 

NR - if the competency is not relevant to your role or to your 

* school setting. 

...» - 

Please use only one' rating for each competency; and rate each .competency, 
(including each a-b-c-d subheading for those competencies with more than 
one reference.) . , . 
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Arranges release time for teachers to participate* in regularly 
scheduled in-service wbrkshops. 

Leads workshops for teachers. 

Flans and inpleniBnts workshops for teachers , specifically: 

a) curriculum 

b) .use of A-V equipMnt 

c) use of reading centers 

r ' ' ' 

f d) behavior modification 

' * e) making materials 

Uses self as a resource person for 'the staff by identifying, 
demonstrating (where relevant), and' providing new materials, 
sources,^ resources, equipment, etc. 

V ' • ■ 

Effectively communicates a knowledge of available reading pro- 
\grams and mateflals to staff, ^ ' 

\ • . « ' 

Uses ^^If^as a resource person' for the staff by- demonstrating 
curriculum, skills and strategies: 

a) in the classroom 

b) in faculty meci tings 

c) in in-service workshops 

Delegates 50Z or more of the'teading speciali8t(s) • time to 
staff development. 

Delegates responsibility for curriculum supervision/coordination 
to other (s) / 



S - strength 

OK - average performance " 

W - weakness 

NR - not relevant to own role 



9. Implements and facilitates individual teacher self -evaluation 
as part of teacher evaluation process. 

i 

10. Provides feedback to teachers based on observation of class- 
room performance.- 

11. Reconmends discussion with peers in the school to: 

a) teachers 

^ ' b) instructional aides 

c) reading staff 

d) A. P. 's 

12. Reconmends performance observation of peers in the school to: 

a) teachers 

b) instructional aides 

c) reading staff 

d) A.P. ^s 

13. Recommends and schedules visits to other schools for: 

' a) teachers 

b) instructional aides 

c) reading specialistCs) 



^d^T:iFrarian(s) 



e) department chairmen 
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f) A. P. /curriculum coordin- 
ator 
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14. Arranges and schedules teacher exchanges between own and other 
schools* 



15, Enables- teachers to develop and implement own curriculum and 
instructional objectives. 

16. Enables teachers and/or specialist teachers to identify , under- 
stand, and enable the learning needs of instxructlonal aides, 

17 « Enable^s reading specialist (s) to identify , understand, and 
enable the learning needs of classroom teachers. " - * 



18. Enables test*oriehted staff members to develop individual child 
focus and understanding. 



19« Develops and implements human relations training for the total 
staff (i.e., "all people in the school who touch the lives of 
, students**) . 



20. Involves and enables the following staff members in specific \ 
strategies for developing the positive self-image of students: 

a) physical education teacher (s) 

b) nurse 

c) speech therapist 

d) psychologist 



e) learning disabilities/special 
education teacher (s) 



f) guidence counselor (s) 

g) librarian(s) 

h) classroom teachers 

i) reading /language arta teachers 
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S - strength 

OK - average performance 

W « weakness 

NR - not relevant to own 



j) reading specialist (s) 
« 

k) department chairmen 
1) parent volunteers 



Has developed effective qualitative means of assessing indi- 
vidual child needs and causes of poor self-image. 



Involved the total faculty in pre-planning Right to Read pro- 
gram, and worked with a representative faculty team to write 
proposal (s) . 

Develops and implements team relationships among staff and: 

a) functions effectively as 
a member of a staff te^^^ 



b) functions effectively as 
a leader of a staff team 



c) delegates leadership rea- 
pons ibility to member (s) 
of 4^ staff team 



Facilitates team relationships among: 

a) self and reading staff 



b) librarian(s) and class- 
room teachers 



c) librarian(s) and reading 
apecialist(s) 



d) learning disabilities 
teacher and clasijroom 
teachers 



e) aides and reading staff 



f) aides and classroom 
teachers 
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g) grade-level teachers 

h) counselor(s) and grade-lev^l 
teachers 



i) nurse, counselor, reading spec- 
ialist(s) and classroom teachers 

j) department chairmen and teachers 

k) A.P.'s 

1) Unit Task Force 

25* Schedules reading specialist (s) to share routine supervisory 
duties with teachers (e^., bus, playground, corridor, lunch- 
room, study hall, etc.) 

26. Facilitates colleagueship between instructional aides and 
teaching staff by: ; , 

a) explaining own philosophy of 
education to aides 



, b) defining own expectations for 
aides 



c) including aides in faculty 
meetings 

d) including aides in grade-level 
teacher meetings 



" e) including aides in in-service 
teacher workshops ^ 

27. Enacts a mutually su];)port'ive colleague relationship with reading 
specialist (s) . 
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9^ S - strength 

OK - average performance 
W - weakness 

NR - not relevant to own role 



28. Speaks informally with each staff member: 

a) every day 



b) at least once a week 



29. Makes self available to and encourages teachers to express 
their individual problems, needs, feelings and frustrations, 



30. Varies role with classroom and specialist teachers from sup- 
portive to directive, depending upon individual needs. 



31. Uses the following staff as a resource for self: 

a) learning disabilities 
teacher 



b) guidance counselor 

c) reading specialist(s) 



d) physical education 
teacher 



e) Mbrarian(s) 

32. Part'icipates as a learner in staff in-service workshops. 
* 33. E^iacts the role of curriculum supervisor /coordinator. 

34, Enacts the following role(8) with the Unit Task Force: 

a) Task Force chairman 

b) Task Force member 

c) catalyst * 

d) resource person 

e) liaison (interpretive) 
O ^ between ichool and Task 

ERJC 1 1) Force 
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35. Elicits and makes programmatic use of ideas and suggestions 
from: 

e) teachers 

b) instructional aides 

c) Unit Task Force 

d) parents 

e) students 



36. Delegates leadership responsibility for reading program plan- 
ning and policy-making to: 

a) parent members of Unit Task 
Force 
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b) reading staff members of Unit 
Task Foice 



c) other staff members of Unit 
Task Force 



d) student members of Unit Task 
Force 



37. In individual conferences with parents, interprets reading pro- 
gram and child's test results* 

\ 

38. Plans and implements workshops for parents, specifically; 

a) to enable parents to work with 
children in the classroom 



b) to enable parents to work with 
children at home 



39. Personally recruits parent volunteers for school program. 

20 



11- S - str^gth 

OK - average performance 

W, - weakness 

NR - not relevant to own role 



40. Involves ^staff in personally recruiting parent volunteers for 
school program, 

41. Personally recruits community people other than parents as " 
volunteers and/or resources for the school. 



42. Involves staff in personally recruiting community people 




other than parents as volunteers and/or resources for the 
school . 

* 

43. Involves professional staff, instructional aides, and parent 
volunteers in personally communicating the achievements, needs, 
and objectives of the school to parents and members of the 
community, 

44. Personally "sells" the school by communicating the school 
program, achievements, and objectives to the community dur- 
ing: 

a) roeeting3 of civic organ- 
izations 

b) meetings of business and 
professional groups 

c) meetings of community 
groups 

d) PTA meetings 

e) parent workshops 

f) memoes, letters or newslet- 
ters to parents 

g) home visits to parents 
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LEADERSHIP CHARACTERISTICS 
OF THE PRINCIP L AS LEADER 
OF A. RIGHT TO READ PROGRAM. 




A PROF I L E 
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A SPECIAL COMPETENCE IN HUMAN RELATIONS 



The profile of the school principal that emerges from our analysis of 90% 
of the competency self -ratings of the principals in our project, shows a 
school leader who feels a special competence in the area of human relations. 

Making oneself available to teachers to express their 

7 

individual problems, needs, feelings and frustration^,' 
for example, is the competency rated as a strength by 
the greatest number of principals (89%) • A majority of 
the principals also help teachers to develop and imple- 
ment their own curriculum, and instiructional objectives; 
and facilitate individual teacher self -evaluation as . 
part of the teacher evaluation process* 



DEVELOPING 
AN ENABLING 
RELATIONSHIP 
WITH TEACHERS 



DEVELOPING 
TEAM 
RELATIONSHIPS 



Another strength of the group in the area of human rela- 
tions is the development of team relationships between 
themselves and the reading staff; between the librarian 
and the classroom teachers; and between instructional 
aides and classroom teachers. A majority also feel that 
they have a mutually supportive colleague relationship 
with the reading speciali8t(s) . 



Humanistic educators are a diverse group, with 
overlapping concerns and values, but drawn 
froi a wide range of backgrounds, traditions, 
disciplines, and fields. They agree in putting 
man, rather than a doctrine or dogma, at the 
center of their valuing system. 

--Paul Naah 
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Extending their focus on human relations to the student 
population, a majority of the principals involve and en- 
able classroom teachers, reading and language arts teach** 
ers, the reading specialist(s) and the librarian(s) in 

DEVELOPING 

specific strategies for developing the positive self- THE POSITIVE 

SELF-IMAGE 

image of students. However, only the junior -senior high OF 

STUDENTS 

school principals, as a group, feel that they have sucr^ ' 
cessfully implemented human relations training for the 
total staff (i.e., **all people in the school who touch 
the lives of students.") 

Within the genaral context of an ease and expertise in the area of human 
relations, our profile principal nevertheless illustrates some remarkable 
variations, depending upon school classification, the sex of the princi- 
pal, the person or group enabled, and the process used. For example, 
speaking informally with each staff member on a regular 
basis, an interaction process perceived as a strength 
by a majority of the principals, was rated in terms of 
frequencxj^at^least once * week" by junior-senior high 

school principals^~snd^-male elementary school principals, COMMUNICATING 

WITH THE 

and "every day" by 75% of the women elementary princi- STAFF 
pals* Over three-fourths of the principals elicit and 
make programmatic us6 of ideas and suggestions from 
teachers, indicating openness and responsiveness as 
qualities of their Interaction with the teaching staff. 
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A majority of the women elementary principals also elic- 
it and use ideas and suggestions from Unit Task Force 

members and parents; and a majority of the junior-senior 

♦ 

high school principals and 757* of the women elicit and 
use ideas and suggestions from ^students . Male elemen- 
tary principals, on the other hand, rated themselves av- 
erage to weak in eliciting and using student ideas and 
sug^stions; but average to strong in eliciting and us- 
ing ideas a^ad suggestions from instructional aides. 
Junior-senior high school principals and women elemen- 
tary principals, however,- rated themselves average to 
weak in eliciting and using ideas and suggestions from 
instructional aides. 

KOLE Mm RELATIONSHIPS WITH AIDES, PARENTS, AND THE UNIT TASK FORCE 

As the above breakdowr of a single competency illustrates, there is varia- 
tion in performance of the competency--from strong to weak--when certain 
groups are singled out from the totality of the school community. Fre- 
quently, as this breakdown also illustrates, the professional staff re- 
ceives the full benefit of the principal's attention and expertise; while 
instructional aides, parents, and Unit Task Force members are groups with , 
whom the principal tends to feel less effective. However, there is also 
variation among junior -senior high school principals, male elementary 
school principals, and female elementary school principals in performance 
of the same competency with the same group. For example, in the area ^of 



CO»\'JULTING 
OTHERS IN ' 
TIIE SCHOOL 
CC«4:il^ITY 
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clpals. Sub-groups referred to are comprised 


of the 


followixxg 


numbers of principals: 






Male elementary principals 


- 22 




Female eleosentary principals 


- 8 




Junior*-senior high school principals 


- 8 




51% or more of any group is considered 


a majority. 



staff development a majority of the principals recommend 
and schedule visits to other schools for teachers and the 
reading specialist (s) . A majority of the male elementary 
principals alsb arrange school visits for librarians; and/" 
half of the junior-senior high school principals do so 
for thear assistant principals. But 657. of the princi- 
pals do not recommend and schedule visits to other schools 
for instructional aides. 



DISTINCTIONS 

BETWEEN 
PROFESSIONAL 
STAFF AND 
INSTRUCTIONAL 
AIDES 



Similarly, the group rating for promoting peer discus- 
sion and perfo;nnance observation among various groups of 
school staff is much higher with teachers and members of 
the reading staff than with instructional aides. Within 
this consensus, however, junior-senior high school prin- 
cipals and women elementary principals tended to rate 
themselves higher with teachers and the reading staff and 
lower with instructional aides than did male elementary 
principals. 



JR.-SR* HIGH 
AND WOMEN 
PRINCIPALS 

LEAST 
EFFECTIVE 
VITH AIDES 



Ne\>er the less', 587. of the group feels that facilitating team relationshi^rs 

between instructional aides and clasfsroom teach&Tcs is a strength; while 

appVoximately the same number of principals rated themselves average in* 

> , 
facilitating team relationships among member^ of the Unit Task Force. 
* *^ 

Given the diversity of groups represented by members of t;he Task Force 

^ 

and ^ts fairly specialized focus on planning and implementing the reading 
program, enabling the development of the Task Force as 



PROBLEMS IN - 
DEVELOPING 
UNIT TASK FORCE 
TEAM 
LEADERSHIP 



a leadership team has been a problem for many principals 
this year. On a supplementary questionnaire administer- 
ed to half of the principals in the group, 95% agreed 
that "parent members of the Unit Task Force tend gener- 
ally to feel inadequate and unprepared for making deci- 
sions about reading"; perhaps explaining why the compet- 
ency self-ratings of the whole group ranged from average 
CO weak in the case of delegating leadership responsibil- 
ity for reading program planning and policy-making to 
parent members of the Unit Task Force, and from average 

to strong in the case of delegating such responsibility 

■I • 

to reading staff members of the Task Force. 



PRINCIPAL'S 
ROLE ON ^THE 
TASK FORCE 



The principals* analysis and assessment of their roles 
on the Unit Task Force are also an indication 'of the de- 
fgree to which tfeara relationships actually exist among 
members of most Task Forces* A majority of the princi- 
pals--and the same princif)als, in a majority of the 
cases --rated their roles as Task Force chairman and Task 
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Force member as strengths; a duality of function consis- 
tent with delegating responsibility for reading program 
planning and policy-making m the reading ktaff members 
of the Task Force. Approximately the same number of 
principals — and again f;he same principals,, in a major- 
ity of the cases --also rated their role as resource per- 
son for the Task Force a strength; a supportive function 
consistent with promoting leadership within the group 
itself. 



PRINCIPALS 
PLAY 
MULTIPLE 
ROLES 



Within this consensus, only a third of the Junior-senior 
high school principals rated themselves strong in the 
role of Task Force chairman*; and half of the women ele- 
mentary principals rated themselves strong-ta percentage 
still smaller than those representing the group, consen- 
sus and the male elementary principal consensus. A much 
higher number of women elementary principals rated them- 
selves strong as members of the Task Force (75%) and as 
resource people for the Ta6k Force (63%) than did male 
elementary principals and junior-senior high school prin- 
cipals, however. ii 



VARIATIONS 
IN ROLE 
PERFORMANCE 



From these variations it can Ue seen that women elemen- 
tary school principals view themselves as more partici- 
patory and supportive in their role with the Unit Task 
Force, and as less directive, than do male elementary 
principals. Whether in fact this is the case, or wheth- 



HOW WOMEN 

VIEW 
THEIR ROLE 
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PRINCIPALS 
MORE TEAM- 
ORIENTED WITH 
TASK FORCE 



er participation and support are more in keeping with 
the women 'Sf perceptions of how wonven ought to behave a.s 
group leaders, cannot of course be ascertained from 
self -evaluation alone.* Nevertheless, there is the sug- 
gestion in these self -ratings that the women elenventary 
principals are more team-oriented in thl^ir role with 
the Unit Task Force than are the male elementary prin- 
cipals • 



MOST PRINCIPALS 
FUIx^CTION AS 
LIAISON 
WITH TASK FORCE 



The role on the Unit Task Force rated as a str^^ngfh by * 
the largest number of principals (74%), however, is that 
' of liaison (interpretive) between the school and the 
Task Force; a function that, by definition, indicates 
distance and a lack of communication between the Task 
Force group and the school community. Since the school 
staff members of the'Task Force are directly involved in 
the school program, it seems most likely that it is the 
parent and community members of the Task Force with whom 
the principal functions as a liaison--and to whom he in- 
terprets the objectives and needs of the school program. 



In their personal interviews, from which these competen- 
cies were derived, many principals described the role of 
liaison as a two-way communications process involving 
the parents' interpretations of community reactions and 
"attitudes toward the school as well as their own inter- 
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PARENT AND 
COMMUNITY MEM 
BERS OF TASK 
FORCE OFTEN 
• FUNCTION AS 
PUBLIC RELA- 
TIONS TEAM 



pretation of the school's needs and objectives. Where 
this is the .case, parent and -community members of the 
•Task Force are obviously performing a valuable service, 

•by functioning in the community as a kind of public re- 
lations group ^or the school's reading program and by 

providing regular feedback from the community to the 

principal and other Task Force members. 

The need for better public relations between the school 
and the community does not obviat ^he need for parent 
and community involvement in school , ogram planning and 
policy-making, however. Where parent and community mem- 
bers of the Task Force are involved in this communica- 
tions function-with the principal operating as an in-' 
terpretive liaison between themselves 'and the school- 
there is the indication that they remain polarised, both 
from the school itself and from the other members of the 
Unit Task Force "team." m terms of providing leader- 
ship for the reading program, then, parent and community 
=:ambers ct the Task Force miy often be what one princi- 
pal has described as "a rubber stamp action." 

Parents, in fact, a,e the group with whom our profile principal seems to 
feel least effective. On none of the competencies relating to parents- 
to the interpersonal relationship between principal and parent, and to the 
active involvement of parents in the school-was the group consensus a 



PARENT AND 
COMMUNITY MEM- 
BERS OF TASK 
FORCE MAY BE 
POLARIZED 
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PRINCIPALS 
FEEL LEAST 
EFFECTIVE WITH 
PARENTS 



PARENT WORK- 
SHOPS ARE 
GREATEST 
NEED 



strength; and on most, the ratings ranged from average ' 
to vea^k, with the junior-senior high school principals 
tending to rate then^^elves lower than the ele:.entary 
school' principals. 

interpreting the reading program and their child's test 
results in individual conferences with parents; comnmr.- 
icating the school program and objectives in home visits 
to parents; recruiting parent volunteers for the school 
program, and enabling parent volunteers in specific straf 
' egies for developing the positive self-image of students 
-all are areas of need for the principal of our profile. 
Planning and ixnplementlng workshops for parents is the 
greatest area of need, however, since a majority of the 
principals do not offer workshops to enable parents to 
work with children in the classroom, or effectively plan 
and implement workshops to enable parents to work with 
children at home. 



ROLE AND RELATIONSHIPS WITH THE STAFF 



principal o£ our profile i= a good soppor. per.on for .he ..a», . role 
.urpri^ins ip a aoUool leader «Ko £eel= a .pecial co„pe.e„ce i„ t.e area 
of Ku^n rela.io„=. «o,t principals tr, to var, role -ith cla.roo. 

and apeciaUs. teacKer. fro. a.pportive to directive, depending upon indivi- 
dual need., but tM. is not a atrensth .for the „.Jorit.. and ad.itt.d 
to being ".ore effective in enabling teachera who need .ore support tban dr- 

/ < 1 
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rection" on a supplementary questionnaire administered to half the prin- 
cipals in the group. 

> 

The same distinction, in performance ratings, between supportive func- 
tions and directive ones is amazingly consistent in our analysis of the 
competencies describing the principal's role and relationships with staff • 
The profile of a humanistic school leader emerges— one who is best at en- 
abling others to do their own thing. The weaknesses^ of our profile i^rin- 
cipal are, correspondingly, .the weaknesses of orte who does not prefer to 
be "the expert," "the model," or "the director." For example, facili- 
tating team relationships among various groups of staff 
is seen as a strength by a majority of the principals. 
Similarly, a majority consider delegating leadership res- 
ponsibility tp members Qf a staff team a strength. A 
smaller percentage --roughly half the group--also feel 
fbat they function effectively as members of a staff team. 
However, a majority of the principals rated themselves 
average :is leader's of a staff team. 



DEVELOPING 

TEAM 
LEADERSHIP 



MoscVnumanistic assumptions about the nature 
of man stem from .a basic belief in man as a 
free creature. This notion of freedom does 
not imply that human behavior is uncaused, 
totally random, or uncontrollable, nor does 
it mean that man is uninfluenced by his envir- 
onment, his personal history, or his experi- 
ence. Rather, it means that he is, in the 
last atialysis, able to make significant per- 
sonal choices, to frame purposes, to initiate 
actions, and to take a measure of control over 
his own life. 

— PauL Nash 
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Within this consensus, a majority of the male elementary 

principals also rated themselves average as members of a 

staff team; a role perceived as a strength by 757. of the 

women elementary principals. 757. of the women also rated 

delegating leadership responsibility to staff teams as a 

strength- -a much higher percentage than the male elemen- 

WOMEN tary principal consensus. A similar distinction between 

PRINCIPALS 

BETTER men and women elementary school principals has already 

TEAM MEM- 
BERS THAN been noted with reference to Unit Task Force team rela- 



MEN 



Tim LEADERS 



tionships, indicating .consistency in the women principals' 
tendency to perceive themselves as mote supportive and 
participatory in promoting team relationships than do the 
men. In this case, however, neither the men nor the wo- 
men rated themselves strong in the directive role of team 
leader. 

Staff development is another area in which our profile 
principal's preference for supportive functions, rather 
than directive ones, is clearly discernable. For example, 
a majority of the principals facilitate staff development 
by arranging release time for teachers to participate in 
regularly scheduled in-service workshops, and by includ- 
ing instructional aides in in-service"" teacher workshops* 



PRINCIPALS For more than three-fourths of the group, participation 

BETTER 

LEARNERS as a learner in staff . in-service workshops is also a 



strength. However, leading workshops for teachers was 
rated average in performance by the raajorityt 
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Planning and implementing workshops for teachers is also 
not a strength of the group , though ratings ranged from 
average (the most frequent rating) to strong and from av- 
erage to weak, depending upon the focus of the workshop. 
Planning and implementing teacher workshops in curricul- 
um, the use of A-V equipment, and the use of reading cen- 
ters received higher self-ratings than did workshops in 
making materials and those dealing with behavior modifi- 
cation* 



PLANNING AND 
IMPLEMENTING 
IN-SERVICE 
WORKSHOPS 



Within this consensus, 100% of the women elementary prin- 
cipals rated participation as a learner in staff in-ser- 
vice workshops as a strength; and more women rated them- 
selves average as workshop leaders (7570 than did the 
male elementary principals. For half of the women ele- 
mentary principals, however, planning and implementing 
workshops . in the use of reading centers is a strength. 
And almost two- thirds of them raced planning and imple- 
menting workshops in curriculum as a strength — a marked 
difference from the group. ' 



CURRICULUM 
WORKSHOPS 
A STRENGTH 

OF WOKEN 
PRINCIPALS 



The women principals' greater expertise in the area of 
curriculum--or greater confidence in expressing such ex- 
pertise --extends also to the role of curriculum super- 
visor/coordinator. Half of the women elementary princi- 
pals rated their performance of this role a strength; 
whereas the self-ratings were average for a majority of 



WOMEN IN . 
THE ROLE OF 
CURRICULUM 
SUPERVISOR 



Comparative data collected in two relatively 
recent studies reveal several important facts 
about the employment of women as elementary 
school principals. The first df these studies 
was conducted by the National Association of 
Elementary School Principals. The second was 
a parallel study conducted in the commonwealth 
of Virginia for the Virginia Association of 
Elementary School Principals* 

--Only 8*6 percent of the men reported in the 
Virginia study had ten or- more years of exper- 
ience as elementary school classroos: teachers 
compared to 65.9 percent of the women. 

--Concerning their educational preparation, 
lOA percent of the men majored in secondary 
administration and 30*1 percent majored in 
general school administration* Evidently^ 
these men had not intended to prepare for the 
elementary school principalship, because only 
2.8 percent of them majored in elementary sup- 
ervision and curriculum* . . * 34.8 percent 
of the women majored in elementary school ad- 
ministration, 11.6 percent majored in elemen- 
tary instruction, and 22.3 percent majored in 
elementary supervision and curriculum , * * 

--Malfe principals more frequently than female 
principals ^tended to dominate the determina- 
tion of specific* instructional methods to be . 
used. Moreover, more women than men worked 
cooperatively with faculty committees in de- 
termining instructional procedures. 

—William H* Seawell & Robert Canady 
"Where Have All The Women Gone?" 
The National Elementary Principal 
May/June 1?74 
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the male elementary principals. For the group, also, 
the directive role of curriculum supervisor/coordinator 

4 

is not perceived as a strength. 

The principal of our profile feels more effective in the 
role of resource person for the staff. When the re- 
source role is defined as identifying, demonstrating and 
providing new materials, sources, resources and equip- 
ment, a majority of the principals consider their per- 
formance of the role a strength. Half of the elementary 
school principals also believe that they effectively com- 
municate a knowledge of available reading programs and 
materials to the staff. 



PRINCIPALS 
NOT STRONG 
IN ROLE OF 
CURRICULUM 
SUPERVISOR 



PRINCIPALS 

MORE 
EFFECTIVE IN 
* RESOURCE 

ROLE 



However, when the resource role is defined as demonstrat- 
ing curriculum skills and strategies in the classroom and 
during staff meetings and in-service workshops., the prin- 
cipals' aseessnsent of their performance ranged from aver- 
age to weak; with classroom demonstration perceived most 
frequently as a weakness. 

Again our profile principal illustrates the preference 
for a supportive function— i.e. , providing materials and 
equipment --rather than the directive or demonstrative 
function of performing as an expert or model. Women el- 
ementary principals, however, more frequently rated the 
supportive function s strength «nd the demonstrative 



CLASSROOM 
DEMONSTRATION 
A WEAKNESS 



PRINCIPALS 

PREFER- 
SUPPORTIVE 
FUNCTIONS 
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MALE 

elementary 
principals 
bet;cer at 

GIVING 
FEEDBACK TO 
TEACIERS 



DIFFERENCES 

BETWEEN 
JR. -SR. HIGH 
AND 
ELEMENTARY 
PRINCIPALS 



JR. -SR. HIGH 
PRINCIPALS 
DELEGATE 



function a weakness than the male elementary school prin- 
cipals- Similarly, a majoritx of the women rated them- 
selves average to weak in providing feedback to teachers 
based on observation of classroom performance; whereas 
for a majority of the male elementary principals this eval- 
uative function is seen as a strength. 

Even though there is significant variation between the 
male and female elementary principals in their role and 
relationships with the staff, there is far more variation 
between the elementary principals as a group, and the jun- 
ior-senior high school principals ♦ Much of this differ- 
ence can be attributed to the larger student population-- 
and therefore, to the larger staff— in the junior and sen- 
ior high schools ♦ The subject-area specialization of jun- 
ior and senior high school teachers and the administrative 
hierarchy of department chairmen and assistant principals 
are other factors influencing the quality and kind of re- 
lationships junior-senior high school principals tend to 
establish with staff members ♦ 

Given these differences' in school setting and population, 
it is not surprising to find the junior -senior high school 
principal enacting a more managerial role with the teach- 
ing staff than is characteristic of the elementary school 
principal in our project. Delegating responsibility for 
curriculum supervision/coordination to others, for example. 
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LACK OF 



with the reading specialist (s) a strength 

In fact, lack of nwtuality and colleagueship seems to 
characterize the relationship between the junior-senior 
high school principal and the reading specialist(s) . 
For example, facilitating a team relationship between 
themaelves and the reading staff is perceived as a lead- 
•rahip striingth by a majority of the elementary princi- 
p«li; but not by junior-ienior high school principals. 
Similarly, using the readingl specialist (s) as a resource 
for themselves is seen as a strength by three -fourths of 
•COLLEAGUES HIP the elementary principals; whereas junior-senior hich 

BEiwinr * 

JR. -SR. HIGH school principaJL ratings ranged from average to weak. 

PRINCIPALS 

the other hand, using the guidance counselor(s) as a 
READING • . . , ' ^ * 

SPECIALISTS resource for themselves was rated a strength by 88% of 

the junior-senior high school principals. 

^ . , A majority of the juniors-senior high school principals 
also effectively involve and enable classroom teachers, 
department chairmen, and the guidance counfelor(s) in 
specific strategies for developing the positive self-image 
of- students. Self -ratings with regard to the reading spec- 
ialist(s), however, were average. 

As these examples also illustrate, a colleague relation- 
ship with the guidance counselor (s) --rather than the read- 
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is considered.. a leadership strength by a majority of the 
junior-senior high school principals; though not by the 
elementary school principals. 

Unlike the elementary principals, therefore, junior-sen- 
ior high school principals rated themselves average to 
weak in the role of resource person for the staff, when 
the resource role is defined as identifying, demonstrat- 
ing and providing new materials, sources, resources and 
equipment or effectively communicating a knowledge of 
available reading programs and materials to the staff; 
and weak as a resource person, when the role involves ac- 
tual demonstration of curriculum skills and strategies. 
Providing feedback to teachers based on observation of 
classroom performance is another function of the resource 
role on which junior-senior high school principal rat- 
ings ranged from average -o weak. 

Since a majority of the junior-senior high school prin- 
cipals delegate 507. or more of the reading specialist(s) 
time to staff development (unlike the elementary prin- 
cipals), one would expect them to be involved in a mutu- 
ally supportive colleague relationship with the reading 
specialist(s). For a majority of the junior-senior high 
school principals, however, this is not the case; though 
ov£r three-fourths of the elementary principals rated 
enacting a mutually supportive colleague relationship 



CURRICULUM 
RESPONSIBILITY 



JR. -SR. HIGH 
PRINCIPALS 
WEAK IN 
RESOUPC-K . 
ROLE • 



PRINCIPALS • 
RELATIONSHIP 
WITH THE 
READING 
SPECIALIST 
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with the reading special"ist(s) than with most classroom 
'teachers; while 377. found the reverse to be true. Only 
two principals stated that they could perceive .no diffe;^- 
ence in the degree of colleagueship characterizing their 
relationships with classroom teachers and the reading 
'specialist(s) , 

Often the reading specialist is a recent classroom teach- 

i 

er with expertJ5i«» in reading or language arts; and this 
^ • another factor that may inhibit the relationship be- 

twcen classroom teachers and the reading specialistCs) . 
^ strategy for ameliorating the teachers' resentment of 
the reading specialist is to schedule the reading spec- 

SCHEDULING ' 

"^SPECULIST^ ^^^^st to share routine supervisory duties with teachers 

TO SH^RE '(e.g., bus, playground, corr>idor, lunchroom, study» hall, 

TEACHERS' " . , . 

DUTIES . etc.) Half of the junior-senior high school principals 

and a majority of the male elementary principals do not 
implement this strategy at all, frequently because they 
consider it inappropriate. However, 75% of the women el- 
ementary principals rated scheduling the reading spec- 
ialistCs) to share routine supervisory duties with teach- 
ers as a leadership strength. 

THE PUBLIC REUTIONS FUNCTION OF THE PRINCIPAL'S ROL& 

Parent and coninunity relationships are not generally leadership strengths 
of the principal of our profile, as has been shown above in our analysis 
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ing specialist(s) --seems characteristic of the junior- ^ 
senior high school principal, as opposed -tto tfie feleiaen- 
tay school principal.* The juniop-senioir high school 
principal's lack of involvement i?h<curricalui may" in 
part explain this differenced Nevertheless, the junior - 
senior high school reading specialist's role as staff 
developer would seem to provide • relevant: ba«i-s for a 
colLeague relationsliip-^ith the princtpal. 

The mutuality "and- colleagueship tTiat iKould character- 
''ize the inter -relat ions hj.ps of staff members in a human- 
istic school community may be threatfiifed when t>e prin- 
cipal develops^ stronger colleague relationships with 
some' staff me^nbers' than others, hoyjever ;' patticularly iij 
the smaller ahd more closely-knit' cpmimihity of the ele- , 
me,ntary ^hool. For example,-where'a- greater degree of 
colleagueship and mutuality exists -between the principal 
and the reading specialist(s) 'than between the principal 

K 

and the classroom teachers, . or vice versa, the reading 
specialist -Xefforts po. develop, an , effective enabling re- 
lationship witK the teachers may" be inhibited. On a sup- 
plementary questionnaire admihi&tcred to ^alf the prin- 
cipals in the group, 477. indicated that "there is more 
mutual problem-solving and ctfai^gueship" in their role 



JR. -SR. HIGH 
PRINCIPALS ' 
RELATIONSHIP 
WITH THE* 
GUIDANCE 
COUi^SELOR 



PRINCIPALS' 
RELATIONSHIPS 

DIFFER IN. 

DEGREE OF 
COLLEAGUESHIP 



^he distiiictioii" is 'valid only <jhen school setting, as well as the 

princ7pa!.s leaSerX role, is considered; si^ce many elementary schools 
in our project do not have a guidance cou^selo^on the staff. ^ 
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of the 'principal's role and relationships with parents and the Unit Task 
Force. One would therefore expect the public relations function of the 
principal ^'St role to' be neglected--particularly where it involves a focus 
beyond that of the normal school coxmnunity. 



This assumption is generally true of the group; however, it is not val 
id in the case of the male elementary school principal. For example, 
''selling" the school by communicating the school program, 
achievements > and objectives during PTA meetings, and in 
memoes ) letters, and newsletters to parents, is seen as . 
a strength by a majority of the principals (and by 75% of 
the women elementary principals). Whereas, selling the 
school during meetings^ of civic organizations, business 
and professional groups, and community^ groups, is not a 
strength of the group; though it is a strength of a major- 
ity of the male elementary principals. The ratings of the 
women elementary principals, on the other hand, ranged 
from average to weak. 



PARENT 
CC»4MUNICATI0NS 
A P>R. 
STRENGTH OF 
PRINCIPALS 



COMMUNITY 
P.R, A 
STRENGTH OF 
MALE 
ELEMENTARY 
PRINCIPALS, 
NOT 
WCWEN 



There is the suggestion in these variations that the wom- 
en elementary principals may have more ease or expertise 
in communications skills than the male elementary prin- 
cipals; but that they are more reluctant to enact a lead- 
ership role in the community --particularly where this 
would involve them in the predominately male world of 
civic and profess'ional organizations. Male elementary 
principals are more at ease in such gatherings; and are 
able to use their participation as an opportunity for de- 

4;^ 



MAY BE 
RELUCTAfiT 

TO BE 
COMMUNITY 
LEADERS 
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veloping community awareness and support for the school. 

Involving the staff in personally coramunicating the 
achievements, needs, and objectives of the ^chool to par- 
ents and members of the community is good public rela- 
tions — and an area of need for the principal of our pro- 

OTHER file. Recruiting community people other than parents as 

P»R/ NEEDS 

OF THE GROUP volunteers and/or resources for the school is also an 

area of need, for most of the principals in the group. 
Women elementary principals, particularly, rated commun- 
ity recruitment as a weai^ness; whereas ratings of 757. of 
'the junior-senior high school principals were average. 



Some Interesting Studies of Differences Between Male and f 

Female Principals 
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A SUMMARY OF THE LEADERSHIP CHARACTERISTICS AND 
NEEDS OF THE PRINCIPAL AS LEADER 
OF A RIGHT TO READ PROGRAM 



The principal of our profile has worked hard to 
develop a supportive interpersonal relationship with 
each member of 'the teaching and specialist staff. 
He* shows respect for the individuality and profes- 
sional expertise of teachers by encouraging them to 
develop their own curriculum and instructional ob- 
jectives; by incorporating their self-evaluition in- 
to the teacher evaluation process; and by using their 
ideas and suggestions in planning and developing the 
school program. Though he is not too comfortable in 
a team relationship himself, he' facilitates team re- 
lationships among various members ot' the staff; and 
supports teamship by delegating leadership responsi- 
bility to staff teams. 

As leader of the Right to Read program, our pro- 
file principa-1 is still very naich a learner* He 
participates as a learner in staff in-service work- 
shops, and relies heavily on the reading specialist 
as a resource. He also delegates responsibility 
for reading program planning and policy-making to 
the reading staff members of the Unit Task Force. 
Like the parent members of the Task Force, he tends 
to feel inadequate and unprepared for making dcci- ^ 
sions about reading. 

Jn fact, the role of curriculum supervisor is an 
ambiguous one for She principal of our profile. He 
is good at identifying and providing a variety of 
materials and equipment for the staff; he is aware 
of available reading programs and materials^ and 
communicates this Icnowledge to teachers. However, 
he does not generally lead in-service workshops for 
the staff; or demonstrate curriculum skills and 
strategies in the classroom or in staff meetings . 
and workshops. Nor does he tend to give concrete ^ 
feedback about their classroom performance to te*ach- 
ers. As a curriculum supervisor, therefore, he is 
a facilitator rather than an enabler. 



*Since approximately four out of five principals 
in the group are men, the profile principal is cer- 
tainly a "he." Similarly, junior-senior high school 
,and women elementary principal variations are omit- 
ted from this summary. 
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It Is In th% AtM of huMtt rtUtloiu that our | 
profllft principal it Mtt •ffactiva «• an anablar, 
as his supportiYt Intarparsonal ralatlenships vith 
tha taachins staff illuatrata. Hi also isvalvas 
arrd anablas taachars and tha spacialiat staff in 
spacif ic stratagias for davaloping tha positiva salf- 
iaaga b'f studants. Hovavar, ha has not davalopad ef- 
factiva qualitativa Mans for assassins individual 
studant naads and causas of a poar salf«iM|a. 

Procassas and instroaants for assassing tha indi- 
vidual naads and davalopivnt of studamts ara thara- 
fora a aajor araa of naad far tha principal ef our 
prof ila**«both as an anablar of tha taachlng staff 
and as laadar of tha light ta laad ftmgvm^ Nsra 
axpartisa In carricul;vi» vlch an aaphaais m faading ' 
and tha Intagratlan af raadtag vlth atbsr aabjatts, 
is anothar Mjor araa of naad; sa* that, in his rola 
as curriculua suparvisor and laadar of tha light to 
Raad program, tha principal wmy affactivaly caaHuni- 
cata and daaonatrata a varlaty of laatructifpal and 
prograa approachas to tha taaahiag of raadtimt 
Isplaaant and avaloata the profassional davalapaant 
of tha staff. 

Prompting tha activa Involvaasnt of parants and 
tha cu—unity In tha aducatioa of thair childtan is 
a third aajor araa of naad for tha principal af our 
profila. Since ha doas not ganarally recruit par* 
ent or coonunity volunteers for ^ tha school program 
\ -or provide workshops to enable parents to vork vith 
^ students in the classroom, planning and implement- 
ing a recruitaent and training program for parent 
and comaunity volunteers is a top priority for the 
principal in his role as leader of the Right to Read 
prograa. 



The Right to Read leadership competencies fall primarily into the foi 
lowing categories: 

LEADERSHIP ROLES AND REUTIONSHIPS (Competencies 22-35) 

PARENT /COMMUNITY INTERACTION (Competencies 35-44) 

STAFF DEVELOPMENT (Competencies 1-21) , 

Check your self-ratin£S by category to determine a priority area of 
need for further leadership development * 
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' Behavioral scientists have studied and 

debated the various concepts and precepts 
of ^'role.*' The term refers to actions an 
individual who holds a certain position 
takes because of expectations held by him- 
self or others, ^he roles a leader assumes 
are often determined more by a particular 
situation, even a crisis, than by the per- 
son himself. 

--Theodore Kauss 

Most of the principals in our program try to vary their role .with 
staff from supportive to directive, depending upon individual needs. 
Many feel, however, that they are more effective in enabling staff mem- 
bers who need support rather than direction. 



Though support and direction are characteristics of two different 
leadership styles, an effective leader is able to provide both. Flexi- 
bility of style helps the school principal to enact the multiple roles 
of the educational change agent. 

' The chart on the opposite page, developed by Richard Wallen, classi- 
fies leadership characteristics according to three modern leadership 
types or styles: the "tough battler," the "friendly helper," and the 
"objective thinker." Which type of leader are you? How flexible is 
your leadership style? 



Have you read CHAUrAUQUA v'74 "The Remaking of the 
Principals hip" The National Elementary Principal March/April, 
May/ June, Jxily/August , September/October V^h ??? 
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Although the role of the elementary school principal is extremely 
diffuse and his credentials ai:e multi-faceted, his success or fail- 
ure is probably most often determined by his ability to understand 
and to exercise human interaction skills, the most difficult of 
which are those that enable him to work effectively with groups. 

.--James C. King 



Facilitating team relationships among various groups of staff is 
seen as a leadership strength by most of the principals in our program. 
However, many express difficulty in interacting with a team themselves, 
both as a team leader and as a member of a staff team. 



How open and supportive are the staff relationships in your school? 
How many of the following comments made by new teachers would also char- 
acterize the feelings of teachers on your staff? 

"Why do older teachers treat new teachers the way they so of- 
ten do?- Maybe they just glory in their seniority. They feel 
tney've earned it. .1 guess they have* If they feel threat- 
ened, which is the reason I've heard suggested > I can^t imag- 
ine why. Just because they're old?" 



"Counselors could be a lot more help if they weren't so busy, 
if they could give you pome time. Because of the discipline 
problems in my class, I sent a number of kids to the counsel- 
or ^^t the beginning of the year. He couldn't do anything 
with them. Just top busy. Then I'd ask over and over again, 
'Please come to the classroom; I don't want to send kids out, 
but I do need someone to sit in the class for a while and 
help me out. 



"I'm so happy with the staff I'm with now that I can't believe 
it. 1 work with a principal and a psychologist and people who 
assume that I have a brain in my head and that I'm not just an 
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% generally takes on a particular kind of 

^hlt^i •t'-^sphere to get along with the principal. 

When there are two or throe teachers in a school who are 
different they leave, m the school I Uf t , .where I wL 
so « serable, the principal didn't like me. ' was difSr- 



0 



In our school district we have a group of staff people- 

'P^^'^^ teachers, counselors. Im 
the like-who have talked about having some kind ^f human 
rights committee. It would be a place where teachers could 

S^uW? Tl^V^.^^"*"-' experiences. 
Wouldn't that kind of thing be great?" 



These teacher comments about "The 'staff come from the National In- 
stitute of Mental Health pamphlet Teachers Talk About Their F..Hn ^» (ed. 
Eli M. Bower). Comments of new teachers are also given under the follow- 
ing headings: "That First Year," "The Kids," "The Administration," "The 
Parents." "The System," and "Themselves as Teachers." Reading and small- 
group discussion of these direct and open observation, might be a good way 
to help your staff begiri to "air problems and share experiences. Wouldn't 
that kind of thing be great?" 

ItntT "^""^ by the Superin- 

tendent of Documents, U.S. Government Priaclng Office Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20402. Price: 50 cents, domestic post^a?" 

How do you smaU-group the staff for discussion and interaction? " 
What is your own role with th. group? How do you evaluate what happens 
in the group? The paperback Le.darshin and .D ynamic Group A.^.nn, by 
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George M. Beal et 5I. is a comprehensive "how to" guide to understanding" 
group interaction'. nd practicing group training techniques. The section 
on su^ll-group interaction discusses the following methods: "Small Group 
Discussions." "The Huddle Method." "The Buzz Group Method. " "The Symposi- 
um." "The Panel Discussion." '^he Interrogator Panel." "The Committee Hear- 
ing." -^heDialogue." "The Interview." "The Lecture." "Brainstorming." 
"Role Playing." and "Recreational Activities." The section on large-group 
techniques includes "Workshops," "Conferences." and "Institutes." 

For each method discussed there is an itemized set of Character- 
,-cM.. nf the method. ....... fn. .hnnsin« the method. DsefuLas£ects 

„f the method . r_^^^^..^r.. for usin« the method. Instructions for th e 
group leader . Tn«^r,,ctlons for group members, and Cautions, 

LeadersU^^^^ is PubUshed by The lowa 

State.Unlversity Press, Ames. Iowa. Price. ^^.7 

HOW do you behave in a group? How do you communicate in a group? 
HOW do you listen in a group? These questions, and others are dealt with 
analytically in the paperback r,rnn p Processes: An Introduction t _^GrouH 
D^ics. by Joseph Luft. Dr. Luft is the co-originator of the Johari Win- 
■ dow". a graphic model of awareness in interpersonal relations; and there 
i, a "how to" section on using the Johari Window with a group. 

. orouzjrocesses is very heavy, 'but. short; and enlightening, ifs pub- 
lished by National Press Books. 850 Hansen Way, Palo Alto, California 9.304 
Price: $Jl 
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\ The mark of a group is its concern for huuuin 
emotion. The right^ito one's own feeling* and 
the right to express them is the keystone. 
Awareness of the feelings of others hag a high 
premium. The exercise of these rights, so 
based, creates a profound sense of freedom* 

— Joseph Luft 



For junior and senior high school principals who are interested 
In developing staff teams into team teaching clusters, here are two 
excellent sources for working with the staff: 

What Climate for Team Teaching? by John McClure is a UCEA 
case study that narrates the difficulties encountered by 
a junior high school principal and the members of the sci-* 
ence department when they initiate team teaching in their 
school. In spite of the support of the principal and the 
creative leadership exercised by the chairman of the sci- 
ence department, problems encountered by the team make the 
effort a near disaster. The case study is anecdotal, very 
funny, and very "real," A good discussion focus for plan- 
ning with the staff — particularly v?hat not to do. 

What Climate for Team Teaching? may be ordered from The 
University Council for Educational Administration, 29 
West Woodruff Avenue, Columbus, Ohio 43210. Code b-38. 
Price: 40 cents • 

Focus On The Individual — A Leadership Responsibility , by 
J. Lloyd Trump and Lois S. Karasik, Is both a filmstrip 
and a pamphlet. The pamphlet Includes the complete script 
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Evaluation 



To evaluate an innovation, first ask ' 
yourself — or your colleagues --why you 
are undertaking it. If "team teaching** 
is started only in order to conserve 
building space (which it can do)) the 
evaluation is simple: Did it save space? 
More seriously, if the purpose is to 
have students develop more responsibil 
ity for their own learning, evaluation 
needs to define how students in the 
team^'teachlng program demonstrate such 
responsibility in a way different from 



that shown by those who are not in the 
program. Then, collect the proper data 
for individual students and for the to- 
tal school population involved. If in- 
struction assistants are employed to 
save teacher time for more demanding 
professional activities, evaluation pin- 
points what teachers now do that they 
did not do previously. Comparable ques- 
tions are raised and answered with ref 
etence to all aspects of the innovaticn* 

Second, study the effects of the chaiv 
ges that are made in the educational 
setting to accomplish a particular pur- 
pose. For example 9 if the goal is to 
have students read more books, students 
then need a flexible schedule that in- 
cludes time in libraries or resource 
centers where a variety of books are a 
vailable. Paperback books foster more 
reading than anthologies^ or hardbound 
copies of the same selection. Less for- 
mal book reports encourage more reading 
The evaluation is simple: How many bocks 
and what kind are read by individuals 
in the changed program, as compared 
with students in conventional programs? 
If small groups are organized to pro- 
mote better discussion skills, the 
teacher collects data on the extent and 
quality of participation by each Indiv- 
idual. Teachers also appraise growth in 
group sophistication in handling issues 
and reaching conclusions* Sociometry is 
used to evaluate changes in group rela- 
tionships. 

Third, evaluate the conditions for 
learning.^* Can students hear and see 
well in large groups? Was the material 
appropriate? Were the Visuals effective? 
Were the students interested? Did they 
know what to do in independent study? 
Were the resources available for inde- 



pendent study adequate? The li5t could 
be extended. 

Data 5uch as those mentioned are need- 
ed for each individual and tor all stud- 
ents involved in the innovation. The re- 
sults then are reported systematically 
so that pupils, parents, and ultimately 
colleges and employers know what growth 
"^as resulted. 

The evaluation of individual pupil pro 
gress has three parts: (I) It reports 
what a student knows and can do; (2) it 
describes changes in his behavior; and 
(3) it characterizes the quality of his 
independent study. Accurate answers to 
part 1 come from measuring instruments 
available to students for self -appraisal 
and from those given periodically by 
teachers. Part 2 is answered by a varie 
ty of observations similar to those sag 
gested earljier in this statement. Part 3 
requires the application of scaling tech- 
niques. The following items in a scale 
for evaluating, independent s.tudy, devel- 
oped by Dr. W. Max Griffin, suggest stud- 
ent procedures that need to be judged-- 
perceiv^s^ things to do, personalizes 
learning, exercises self -discipline , 
makes use of human and material reabur- 
ces, produced results, and strives for 
improvement. 

As suggested. , .evaluation must focus 
on the individual student. Grdup compar- 
isons may be necessary on occasion, but 
they must not negate our attention to 
,the personal growth of the individual... 

Evaluation also focut-es on tlic indivi- 
dual teachet. How have his activities 
changed as a result c ' the innovation? 
Does he now have better opportunities to 
exercise his individual skills? His op- 
inions are important, but analyses of 
performance and behavioral k.hanges are 
even more significant... 

Evaluation, therefore^ in all cases re- 
quires specific descriptions of purposes;, 
analyses of changes desired, attention to 
conditions for teaching and learning, co> 
lection of relevant data, and careful in- 
terpretation of results The results 

are studied constantly to produce fur- 
ther improve.ments in the innovation. 



'-J. Lloyd Trump and Lois S. 

rocus on the individual— 

A LEADFr-^J 



Karasik 
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and the pictures from the filmstrip, as well as conclud- 
ing sections on "Independent Study," "Larger and Smaller 
Groups," '^he Individual in the Teaching Team," "Flexi- 
ble Schedules," "Evaluation^" and "Educational Facili- 
ties." 

Focus on the Individual begins by focusing on three high 
school students whose different needs for motivation and 
individual attention can be met in the large-group, small- 
group, and independent, study experiences afforded by team 
teaching. Illustrated suggestions for planning, grouping, 
. and scheduling with the teaching team then follow. Film- 
strip and pamphlet are specific and practical, providing 

a good focus for planning with the staff--particularly 

« ♦ 

what to do« 

Focus on the Individual--A Leadeorship Responsibility may be 
ordered from the National Associati.on of Secondary School 
Principals, Internship Project, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
Washington, D\C. 20036. 



For yourself . • . For teachers '\ . . For older students . . , 

ROLES AND RELATIONSHIPS; Exploring Attitudes and Values 

by Robert Howard 

A casebook of questions and exercises th^t focus on "interaction be^ 
tween ^ person and his environment, especially in relationship to ' 
other persons," Roles and Relationships can be Used as a stimulus to 
individual awax;:eness or group discussion- and interaction. Exercises 
coincide with the chronological stages of life, and lead to develop- 
ing insights about onesQlf, one's values and relationships with oth- 
ers. There is lots of space for writing; and a running bibliography 
of readings that 3;elate to the various questions considered. 
Westinghoujsa Learning Press Price: ^J.CO. 



since the interaction of the coanunity) 
the home, and the school is directly' re- 
lated to reading problems, the first 
task of the principal is to get to know 
his contminity ^nd neighborhood thorough- 
ly in order to understand the specific 
. ' * environmental factors that may be con- 
tributing to reading .difficulties 

What he hears through the organized, tra- 
ditional channels, such as long-eatab* 
lished clubs a^d PTA*s, is 'probably: only 
part of the story. It is the inarticul- 
ate, invisible, unrepresented parents 
and their children who are probably in 
the most desperate need for help* 

--Carl Smith 



Parent /Coinminity Interaction is the priority area of need for fur- 
ther leadership development for ^ost of the principals in our program, 
the small .number of Right to Read leadership compatancies in this 
Legory also indicates. 

' To further evaluate your role performance with parents and the com 
munity. rate yourself on the following competencies developed by Bank 
Street's PrtJ^ram for the Development of the Elementary School Principal 
as an Educational Leadjsr. .Use the j^aioe code for self-rating as above: 

S J if you fe^i that the competency is one cf your leadership 
strengths; 

* • 

OK - if you feel that your 'performance of the competency is 
average or adequate; 

W - if you do not perform the competenpy but feel that you 
should^ or if your performance of the competency is be- 
low average, or ineffective; 

NR - if the competency is not relevant to your role or to your 
school setting. . « - 
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1. Accurately identifies the charmcteri»tic» of the coii un ity, 
such as social cla88(e8), coamunity power strycture, cultural 
values » interest groups and pressure groups « V 

2. Deve*iops survey procedures suitable for assessing th^ educa- 
tional needs and expectations indigenous to the connaxnity 
and student population* 



3. Proposes educational programs appropriate to identified com- 
munity and student; needs. 

4. Analyzes the climate for change in the school-c u — un ity set- 
ting and interprets strategies for change to parents and the 
coomunity. 

5. Effectively enables wekbers of the following groups to share 
in planning and dec is ion -making for the school: 

a) school staff 



b) parents 



c) school board 



d) comunity interest and 
pressure groups 



b. Works with staff to develop and imp lenient use of the coettun- 
ity and its resources as an extension of the school learning 
envlxomz^ent « 

7* Promotes cocxminlty use of the school building and facilities* 

8* Involves parent and cooBainity groups in fund raising for tha 
school. 

9, Helps teachers develop a dialogue with parents that involves 
sharing perceptions of the student's strengths' and potential, 
and planning cooperatively to Met the student's laarnlng 
ne^ds • 
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YOU 



HAVE? 



DIFFICULTIES 



TREATING 



READING 



The Role of the 

Principal 

Teacher 

Specielisj: 

Administrator 



This HEW monograph by Carl B. Smith ii the best single sourcebook 
for principal-administrators of a developmental reading program 
that we have seen. Emphasis is on the cleiaentary school, but many 
suggestions, examples, and the sections on the principal's and ad- 



liigh school. Sections are. by role, as indicated in the title, and 
each is a "how to" resource for implementing alternative approaches 



programs in specific schools are given throughput. 



The responsibility cf Lhe principal, according to Carl B. Smith in 
Treating Reading Difficulties , is READING AND THE HOME ENVIRONMENT, The 
following checklist illustrates Dr. Smith's approach to this area^of the 
principal's responsibility: 



The principal today Is assuming more responsibility for the 
Instructional Integrity of his school, for creating the means 
whereby children can become effective learners, and for coun- 
teracting environmental deficits. But how'does he proceed In 
a logical way? Here are some typical steps In establishing 
prograiss in reading: 

1. Survey the Needs Related to Reading 

What factors In the neighborhood nay Interfere with the 
reading performance of soiae, or even all, of the chil- 
dren? Examples are: poor self-ijuge, lack of language 



mlnlstrator ' 



s roles are equally relevant to the junior and senior 



to reading problems. Case study examples of' operant methods a^ 



A Step-By-Step Approach to Change 
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stimulation, non-standard dialect, and negative attitude* to- 
ward school and authority. Uae study ccaomittees, question- 
naires, -and school records to determine these factors. 

2. Assess Resources 

What people, facilities, money j-, and procedures can you use to 
act on the needs? Examples are^: interested teachers and com- 
munity groups, temporary buildi^s, contingency funds and Fed- 
eral grants, and participation in pilot programs. 

3. Consider Possible Solutions --Programs 

What, do research, demonstration programs, or coiaaonsense 'sug- 
gest as ways that will ease the reading problems associated 
with the environment? Examples arp: ungraded classes* home- 
school teachers, family library pri?grams', tutors, directed 
field trips, stimulating materials. 

4. Include the Community in Planning attd in Execution 

What groups or individuals should help solve some of the read- 
ing problems? Examples are: PTA, loqal business associations, 
political pressure groups, professional associations, and in- 
terested parents. These people are important not only »for gen- 
erating good will, but also for Celling the programs to the com- 
munity and for finding resources to operate the proposed programs. 

5. Set Specific Objectives 

What should the children (or adults) be ab^le to do as a result 
of your programs? For example, with a hoio^-school coordinator 
program, the child and the parent should be\ able to conduct a 
simple reading and comprehension exercise atter a visit from 
the coordinator. (Establishing specific objectives becomes im- 
portant in '^selling" the program to others ai;id in evaluating 
its effectiveness.) 

6. Clarify Operational Procedures 

Who are the people with responsibility and what are the rules 
for the programs? For example, publicize the leader of the 
program and the guidelines for its operation. A necessary con- 
dition is that' the principal must give the program leader free- 
dom to operate. Innovative programs, like innovative teachers, 
must be free to make mistakes or it is unlikely that anything 
exciting can happen. o 

7. Submit a Proposal 

If the program needs central approval for any reason, write a 
proposal that describes the first six steps and gives a budget. 

8. Evaluate the Program 

Are the procedures being carried out? Have the objectives been 
realized to some degree? Be willing to evaluate in terms of 
the response of the teaching staff, the pupils, and the local 
consQunity, and use some format measures of achievement. 
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Treating Reading Dtfftculttes Is available from ERIC Document Repro- 
duction Service, Post OiEflce Drawer 0, Bethesda, Maryland 20014. 

AND SEE ALSO 

Gettlnp People To Read; Volunteer Programs That Work > by Carl B. 
Smith and Leo C* Fay (New Yorki Delta paperback, $2.95), a greet re- 
source for developing a volunteer ^program of parent tutors In reading. 



J Planning and Implementing a recruitment* and training program for com- 
munity and parent volunteers In the school is a top priority in the area 
of Parent/Community Interaction for many of the principals in ^yur program. 
Using the community itself as a resource Is also a need for most schools. 

An excellent source for the elementary school principal involved in 
developing such-parent and community ties, is the May 1973 issue of Learn- 
ing magazine. The article "Exploring and Exploiting Your Community," by 
Peter Madden, gives a number of tips on soliciting materials fL'om business- 
men, planning field trips, and using conniur.ity and parent volunteers in 
the classroom. (We reproduce the last-named section on the following page.) 
There is alio a page of "Free or Low-Cost Resources," with annotations and 
instructions for oraefing. 

Another article in this issue of Learning ^ "Volunteers: Love 'Era 
or Leave 'Em," by Wanda Gray, is a one-teacher-talks-to-another series 
of practical suggestions for using volunteers to enrich classroom learn- 
ing. Ms. Gray's advice that volunteers not be used ^as academic tutors 
is worth thinking about. She says: "A common r.istake with volunteers 
is to automatically assign all of them to teach academic skills indivi- 
dually or in small groups* If this is what you need» well and good; 
don't hesitate to try to find and organize able helpers. But don't over- 
look the possibility of doing this work yourself if you find others who 
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It is even easier to get adults into 
your classroom than it is to get stud- 
ents out of ^it. You can get a high lev- 
el of adult participation if you can 
' deal with their natural reluctance to 

get involved in situations that provoke' 
'.anxiety. Adults have an overriding fear 
of looking foolish or inadequate in 
front of children, especially their own 
children^ ^ 
Pave the way. You must provide some 
initial structure so that the adults 
know in advance exactly what is expect- 
ed of them and are prepared tp carry 
that task out correctly. It is essenti- 
al that they feel successful in their 
early, ventures into classrooms. The eaaP- 
iest way to hahdle this problem is to 
prepare job cards for parents unless 
the^r are coming into the classroom to 
do some very personal task, such as 
show slides of a trip they took. Even 
in that case it would, be wise to visit 
with the adult this summer and go over 
tne session with him. * 

Parents in the classroom cdn tutor in 
dividual children (preferably not their 
own), work with small groups in reading 
or other academic areas, lead^ art or 
mus^ic activities with either large or 
small groups, engage in their owi? spec- 
ial in!^erests or hobbies with children, 
show slides, work with motors and tools 
or any one of a hundred activities that 
you'll think of when you get to know 
the' parents and their skills. 

One of the most valuable things adults 
can do with children is discuss their 
own occupations .... « 

But adults can be asked to do more 
than merely talk about tneir occupations. 
One primary grade teacher, Martha Wai 
of Washington, D.C., h&s been success- 
ful in getting. adults into the class- 
room to "do their own thing" for a per- 
iod ,pf time. They are not expected to 
make any kind of presentation to tJie 
class; instead, they simply set up shop 
and model th^ir work. "As children be- 
come intei:estcd, they drift up to watch 
and ask questions. \^ 

Her first such experifence involved 
artist who spent' four days producing an 
oil painting from scratch. Then a 'car 
penter built a small project in one cor- 



ner of the classroom. But any number of 
professional and business people can sim- 
ply bring the tools of their trade to 
school for a few hours and work in the 
classroom. • 

*Loca1 special-interest groups will al- 
so make a contribution to your classroom 
if you invite them. Within my own range 
of experience, flower and gardening club^ 
country dancing groups, local, historical 
associations and professional societies 
have all vbluiitearad in the past year t;o 

work in classrooms.' ^ ^ 

Senior Citizens. One largely untapped 
rcaource i» senior citizens, who often 
have a strong craving for involvement 
and lots of time. Their recollections ati 
aouvenirs could provide the ^. basis for 
construction activities that would reppo- 
duce an earlier culture in your communi- 
ty, including housing, art, clothing, 
speech, political and social interests 
and any other areaa you can uncover. Old 
books, photographs and newspapers could 
lead children to investigations of what 
people wrote and thought about in an ear- 
lier t-ime. 

Contrasting atudica might be made .about 
the community as it presently exists. 
Ethnic groups, politics, geography, ar- 
chlte^cture, educatiqn, art and music, 
comnierce, government and religious insti- 
tutions of the then and now are among the 
topics that might be investigated. One 
variation on' this* community study theme 
is 'to share |;he information with classes 
in other parts of the country. (I will 
be happy to serve as middleman for class- 
es that want to share community studies 
or anything elser-with, each other. At 
the moment, I can direct requests to 
classrooms in North Dakota, Alaska, New 
York, New Jersey, Illinois and New Mexi 
CO, I*m sure other* will develop if the 
interest exists.) 

These are only a few of the ways teach- 
ers can introduce reiility into their 
classrooms.... The materials of reality 
are all around you\ no matter where you 
teach • ^\ 

—Peter C. Madden i» school psy-. 
chologtat at the Center for 
Teaching and Learning, Univer- 
sity orf North Dakota, Grand 
Fork9, North Dakota 58201 
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can lead art, craft » butldtng or other group projecf , While one or two 
such Volunteers guide the group vork^ you can see children tndtvtdually. 
Chances are you are much more^able in this area than the volunteer, and 
his own experience is more revarding^ if he works at what he knows best." 



Focus in both articles and the resource list is the teacher » so 
you can duplicate them for distribution to the staff* Jdeas are more 
stiiQulating when they can be shared and discussed with others » however; 
so follow up with group or team discussion. (Try the "huddle aacthod.") 

For the secondary school principal, the Handbook for Reading Volun- 
teers in Secondary Schools , by Ethel Price, is a complete training pro- 
gram in itself. A specifically detailed "how to" guide, the Handbook 
speakWdirectly to the volunteer, withour t^alking down. It begins with 
goals for the volunteer and a series of "First Steps" for establishing 
a relationship with the student and diagnosing his specific reading prob- 
lems. Other sections cover "The Kou-Reader." "Svaluacing Your Student 
and Choosing Books on an Appropriate Level," "Word -Attack Skills," "Com- 
prehension," "Types of Reading Material," "Writing Original Material," 
"Assistance in Subject Areas," "Work Habits," "Taking Exams," etc. 

Don't let your volunteers work tn isolation from each other or from 
the rest of the staff, however. Set up and try to participate yourself 
in discussion and information-sharing sessions (the Handbook suggests 
"luncheon meetings") for volunteers, the reading specialist, and the rel- 
evant classroom or subje6t-area teachers. 

Handbook for Reading Volunteers in Secondary Schqols may be 
ordered from the School Volunteer Program^ 20^ West 40 Street, 
New York, New York 10018. Price: $i.fO* 



If your school doesn't' have printed guidelines for vol- 
unteers » try these ) or use them as a starter for making 
your own. • 

GUIDELINES FOR VOLUNTEERS 

DO: 

1. Arrive promptly. ^ 

2. Learn names of children quickly. , 

3. Learn where things are kept, 

4. Ask questions freely i about children^ procedures, 
equipment. 

5* Share your own experience: tell stories, sing, play 
an instrument, bring a pet — make the classroom rich- 
er for your having been there. 

6. Allow children to continue a project as long as they 
Tike," if there is no danger to themselves or others, 
and no destruction of property. 

7. Work at the child's level when possible; sit or stand 
with him. In storytelling, sit beside the child talk- 
ing, as this helps focus attention on him. 

8. Give instructions clearly and be consistent in re- 
wards and punishments. 

9. Handle accidents, especially toileting, matter-of- 
factly and quickly. 

10. Speak -positively. 

11. Warn children ahead of time of a change in activi- 
ties, such as, '*In five minutes it will be time for 
lunch." Then clean up your area with the children , 
when you finish. 

12. Discuss ideas and suggestions freely, but question 
the teacher privately if you disagree with anything 
he* asks you to do. 

DON'T 

1. Belittle a child or make comparisons between children. 

?. Hit a child, under any conditions. 

3* Visit with other adults while on duty. 

4. Do work for children, such as draw pictures for them, 
tell them answers. 

5. Rusti the children or nag at them. 

6. Hide your feelings from children, but don't use them 
as weapons. ' 

7. Criticize the teacher to children or ^to parents. In- 
stead, tell him your criticism. 

8. Start projects with children that you can't finish. 

--Wanda Gray 

'^^olunteers: Love 'Em or Leave 'Em" 



Involving parents directly in program planning and policy-making 
for the school is a goal for many schools in our program; although a 
number of principals privately question the advisability of "parent 
power"— particularly in the areas of curriculum and instruction. 

The experience of most of our principals with parent and conwun- 
ity members of the Unit Task Force, however, indicates that parents 
themselves feel inadequate- and unprepared for making programmatic den 
cisions. Orientation and training programs for parents are therefore 
a prerequisite to developing significant parent involvement in deci- 
sion-making for the school. 

It is also important for parents to "enter the plarj.ing stage 
of a program from the beginning «nd to continue through the delibera- 
tions of every aspect of the program," as Milan B. Dady points out 
in the Winter 1972 issue of the Journal of Research and Development in 
Education, "Effective involvement requires on the part of the parents 
progressively more and more initiating of ideas,. more and more assis- 
tance in paid or volunteer roles in the school, more and more discus- 
sion of problems, «ad more and more participation in the resolution of 
the problems. Two parallel developments take place in the participa- 
tion process; staff's function shifts from professional control to 
shared planning, and parent responsibility shifts from pro forma approv 
al of staff -originated ideas to genuine involvement," 
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The role of apparent is the most difficult role anybody 
undertakes in our society* And the fact that their kids 
come to your classroom puts them on the defensive. The 
i teacher is the judge* of their flesh and blood, the judge 
; of their parenting --what they've made of the kid. Prob- 

• lems make them feel inadequate and guilty. If you can 

• just make a positive relationship with them the first 
time, if they come to back-to-school night, or if you 

• call them up and say, "Hey, I'm really liking having John- 
ny in my' class,'" then Johnny thinks it's going to be a 
great year and the parents do too. And then if there are 
problems, you can suggest working together to straighten 

' them out and they don't feel you're out to get them. 

-t-> Teachefs Talk About 
Their Feelings 

I : ^ 



If parents do not feel capable of judging curriculum and instruc- 
tional methods, what do they look for in the scl^ool? How do they eval- 
uate the effecti"eness of their children's education? What values do 
they hold? And how will their valaes affect the direction of the school, 
if parents are to be actively involved in the planning process? 

The following sections from HOW GOOD IS YOUR CHILD'S SCHOOL? A 
School Evaluation Handbook for Parents (and Students) prepared by the 
United Bronx Parents association, illustrates what one active parent 
group feels parents should louk Tor in evaluating their children's school. 

Use these questions as a checklist for assessing your own school en- 
vironment. How would parents in your school copmuni tv feel, and what 
would they see, if they followed these guid elines for judging the school? 
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LOOK AND LISTEN v • . Tq THE STUDENTS.- 

" - - SchojyiLB are for children. 

^ Teachers *re good if tficy te*ch chMdren. 

Methods are good if they help children* 

When you viiit the ichool, watch the children* 

Are they intereatecl? 

Are they involved? 

Are they learning? 

VISIT CLASSROOHS 

Do the teachers and students like each other? 

Are the teachers doing all the talking? 

Do teachers and students listen to each other? 

Are they learning from each other? 

Do they respect each other? 

DO. THE TEACHERS AND STUDENTS LIKE THE SCHOOL? 

Look for smiles* ^ 
Not fake smiles > put on just for you* 
Real smiles* 

Are the secretaries glad to see you? 

Are the teachers happy to be in this school? 

Are the students bored or angry, 

or can you see they like what they are doing? 

DOES YOUR SCHOOL GIVE EQUAL EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY TO EVERYONE? 

Is every student treated with equal respect? 
Or do teachers favor some pupils over others? 
Are girls pushed one way and boys another? 
That could be discrimination* 
Are blacks more likely to be in "slow" classes? 
Are whites more likely to get academic honors? 
That could be racism* 

DOES YOUR SCHOOL PREPARE STUDENTS FOR A REAL WORLD? 

Students want to study about war and poverty and pollution* 

They want to be prepared for modern jobs* 

They want to learn how to survive* 

And they want to learn how to improve their world* 

Does your school teach thejn this? 

DOES EVERY STUDENT GET THE HELP HE NEEDS? 

Look carefully to see how each child is doing* 

Are some students "turned off"? . 

If so> does anyone care? 

If a student is doing poorly, 

does the school blame him, or help him? 



VISIT THE LUNCHROOM - - 

You can learn a lot about the school here. 
Is the room clean and pleasant? 

Do students have to eat with their coats on? • . 

Are students who get free lunch treated differently?^ 
Do teachers and students eat together? 
Do thiy eat the same food? 
Taste the food. Do you like it? 
Do the students like it? 

Are they forced to take food they don*t want? 

Look at the garbage cans. Is much food thrown away? 

IF CHILDREN ARE NOT TREATED WITH DIGNITY IN THE LUNCHROOM, 

YOU CAN BE SURE THE SCHOOL IS HAVING TROUBLE IN THE CLASSROOMS, 



HOW GOOD IS YOUR PRINCIPAL? 

The key to a good school is a good principal. 

A good principal is rarely in his office. 

He walks around the school and visits classes. 

(fe wants to know what is happening. 

He finds many ways to help his teachers. 

He takes time to talk to his students. 

He is determined to educate every student in his school . 



A GOOD PRINCIPAL WANTS YOUR HELP 

A good principal does not run the school alone. 
He trusts other people. 

He meets often with students and teachers. 

He wants their ideas. 

He is never satisfied. 

He wants to make his school better. 

He welcomes your visits and your help. 

He does not try to 'brainwash you. 

He answers your questions clearly. 

He is willing ta try new things. 



How Good is Your Child's School? may be ordered from United Bronx 
Parents, 810 East 152 Street, Bronx,, New York 10455. Price: $1.00. 

This parent group offers numerous training materials for parents 
in Spanish and English . Ask tor their free catalog of "Education- 
al and Training Materials." 
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When the adult is involved as planner;, in 
a program being designed to^ fulfill his * 
needs, he is able to channel his energies 
into positive personal action* In vari- 
ous training situations--on the job, in- 
service, and fonsal, education programs 
he learns what he chooses to learn* He 
resists learning which is imposed upon 
him; he needs to be a participant in the 
teaching --learning process* His Interests 
and experiences and the relc^vance of tht 
subject content to them and his goals are 
the gauges with which he measures the val- 
ue of the learning situation* 

^-Hyman Wolotsky 



More than half of the principals in our program involved their total 
faculty in pre-planning a Right to Read program for the school, and work- 
ed with a representative faculty team to write the original proposal for 
funding. Most principals have also participated as Uafners, along with 
the staff, in in-A^rvice workshops designed to develop skills for implement||^ 
ing the program; and share further program planning responsibilities with 
reading and other staff members on the Unit Task Force. 

Clearly, for many principals the Right to Read program itself has 
been an impetus to developing colleagueship with the staff, through a 
shared purpose and focus on professional growth* 

It is not surprising, therefore, to find that almost half of the 
Right to Read leadership competencies are in the area of staff develop- 
ment; and emphasize thz development of curriculum and instructional skills 
through in-service training, peer sharing and support, and «u individual- 
ized approach to the learning needs of classrooai teacher* and inatruction- 
al aides* 
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IMPLEMENTING TEACHER EVALUATION BY OBJECTIVES 

Helping teachers to develop their own cu«jclculum end instructional 
objectives, and faciliEating individual teacher self -evaluation as part 
of the teacher evaluation process, are leadership strengths for more 
than half of the principals in our program. Through their support of 
innovation and independence on the part of their teachers, these prin- 
cipals illustrate a humanistic approach to educational leadership. 

Depending upon the community and district in which their schools 
are located, however, they may also illustrate a degree of risk-taking. 
"The fact is that if the principal does become the educational leader, 
- his school and teachers are apt to develop an independence which is 
threatening . . and he "is apt to find himself threatened in one 
way or another from above," as a teacher connents in Henry F. Wolcott's 
excellent 'ethnography' of the American public School principal. The 
Man in the Principal's Office . » 

Risk-taking by the teacher is also involved in any genuine expres- 
sion of professional need or planned change in classroom performance. 
No mattei: how open and supportive the principal's relationships with 
teachers may be, "The principal represents authority, lets teachers know 



D 0 . Y 0 y HAVE? 

THE PERSON; H is Development Throughout The Life Cycle 

by Theodore Lidz • 

A basic textbook that traces the development of the human personal- 
Ity fpm infancy tht^ugh the middle year, and old age. The Person - 
is a good source for tinder. tending both the child and the adult as 
a learner. New York; Basic Books. Inc. , 1968.,- Price; T o. oS! 



Much in present-day school life contributes to 
a neurotic process, especially when the indivi- 
dual is treated as an object of learning to be 
molded, shaped, prodded, pushed, and then re- 
warded or punished. Whenever lessons of learn- 
ing are dictated and imposed, whenever a person 
is classified and labeled, whenever he is plot- 
ted on a chart and compared, he is being vio- 
lated as a unique being and is being forced to 
take a path of conformity or to go underground, 

--Clark Moustakas 
Teaching as Uarning 




He's supposed to evaluate me but he's never observed me teaching, never 
once Tvice-J^incipal or -visiting principal would conw. i« ^ut my prxn^ 
Mpai would sign the evaluation. They write up all these stupid things 
that have nothing whatsoever to do with you, as a teacher. It's all so 
much nonsense. — Teachers Talk About 

Their Feelings 
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what they must and must not do, and usually is in a position to play a 
major role in determining whether they will be promoted, retained, or 
dismissed," as the recent CRM sourcebook Educational Psychology; A Con-* 
temporary View (1973) points out* 

A teacher evaluation process in which teachers themselves estab** 
lish individual needs and/or change strategies as objectives--with the 
guidance and ^upport of the principal-'-and are then regularly observed 
and assessed ^j^he principal on the basis of their development toward 
these objectives, thus involves mutual risk-taking by the principal and 
the teaching staff. Its successful implementation depends upon a dim- 
ate of trust in which teachers are supportive of each other's efforts 
to change, and feel confident of the principal's support against criti- 
cisms that change may bring. 

How do you implement teacher evaluation by objectives gradually? 
For principals who use an evaluation checklist, here is a process based 
upon a . suggestion by James H. Murphy, a jprincipal in Bank Street's Pro- 
gram for the Developmejit of the Elementary School Principal as an Edu- 
cational Leader: 

During an individual conference with each teacher 
in June ; 

1. Ask each teacher to select one category QT sub- 
. divisioTi on the checklist that she feels repre- 
sents her greatest need' for growth or development. 

2* Be honest in sharing your own inpqt during the 
selection process. 

3. Agree to observe and assess the teacher in this 
area only during the Jollowing school year. 

71 
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4. Help the teacher develop relevant objectives in 
this area of need* Since most checklist itcius 
are objectives, you can focua with her on the 
most relevant checklist items in this subdivi- 
sion; and/or develop othexfs. 

5* Help the teacher develop specific change strat- 
egies for each objective. 

6. Ask the teacher to write out objectives and 
strategies agreed upon. 

7. Follow up the conference with your written agree- 
ment to observe and evaluate the teacher in the 
category or subdivision specified, in terms of 
the objectives and strategies agreed upon. At- 
tach teacher's objectives and strategies. This 
is your "performance contract" with the teacher. 

During the follovinK school year ; 

1. Observe each teacher regularly, in different 
activities at different times of day. 

2. Conference with each teacher at least three times 
during the year, to ask for her self -evaluation 

of development toward objectives and to share your 
observations and suggestions. 

3. Follow up each conference* with a written summary 
of what was said and/or agreed to* 
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_ During an individual conference with each teacher 

in June ; 

1. Ask for the teacher's self -evaluation and sugges- 
tions* of needs for further change or development. 

2. Share your assessment of the teacher's development 
and your own suggest ious for further growth. 

3. On the basis of your mutual perceptions, help the 
teacher select objectives for the following year. 
You can refer back to the checklist for these; 

but in most cases the year's experience and shared 
input will already have pinpointed them. 

4. Ask each teacher for written jis If -evaluation of 
the year's development in the category or -subdivi- 
sion specified; and her objectives for the follow- 
ing year. I 

5. Write your evaluation of each teacher's development 
in the category or subdivision specified; attach to 
teacher .self -evaluation. Initial or otherwise indi- 
cate your agreement with the teacher's objectives 
for the following year. 
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Almost all of the principals in our program use the required dis** 
trict or county evaluation checklist as the basis for formal evaluation 
of non-tenured teachers. Since most principals (and taachers) complain 
that the checklist items are ambiguous and often irrelevant to the de-- 
velopmental programs and individualized focus they support in their 
scliools, it is obvious that other criteria actually determine how the 
principal observes and evaluates his teachers. 

To develop a climate of trust in which teachers .feel free to admit 
their needs and change or Innovate approaches to working with students, 
it is essential that the principal's own ^philosophy , values, and expec- 
tations for teachers be clearly spelled out . 

For principals who prefer a one-page checklist but find their dis- 
trict checklist inadequate, the Wichita Public Schools Evaluation Check 
List reproduced on the following page has the humanistic orientation 
preferred by most of the principals in our program. 

The Richmond Public Schools instruments for assessing classroom 
teachers, librarians, and guidance counselors — which follow the Wichita 
Check List (pages 62-70) --are more geared to individualized evaluation. 
Each instrument has a final section in which evaluateet state their own 
objectives for the school year, and evaluators indicate their approval 
of the objectives and their assessment of the evaluatees' achievements 
on objectives at the end of the year. Checklist subdivisions are ob- 
jectives, and focus specifically on interaction with students, humaniz- 
ing the learning environment, and supporting the reading program . Check- 
list items in each subdivision are actually competencies* 
* 
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WICHITA PU3LIQSCH00LS 

DIVISION OF PERSONNEL SERVICES 
EVALUATION CHECK LIST 

T;, « that shouM be cDnsulned ds subcluMMon. of ih^ f.ve major are. include hut ar. not n.ce.s.nl/ iuuv 

t '10;, - i.i»own below. • . 

Pi a ch.ck maik in the appropriate column to indicate only those factors th.t .re outst.ndiivj or ,n n>ed c-i 
,nir'.>vrmair. It a factor li. not m<iiked. it assum^nl that pf^rformance in thai urea i^ satisfactory. 
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I. TEACHING TECHNIQUES 

_ 1. Prepared specific objectives for himself 

2 2. Prepares daily lesson Plans 

3. Gives incentive for student motivation 

_ 4. Guides independent study 

_ 5. Respects and provides for individual differences 

_ 6. Sets realistic learning goals 

_ 7. Varies methods and procedures 

8. Evaluates pupil progress in positive terms 

9. Utilizes a wide variety of instructional media 

_ 10. Relates subject matter to student's life experience 

3 1 1 . Exposes students to varying points of view 
_ 12. Tries new ideas 

_ 13. Adapts teaching to student's needs 
_ 14. Maintains continuity from day to day 
_ 15. Provides purposeful activities 

II. CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT 

_ 1. Maintains an orderly and interesting classroom atmosphere 

_ 2. Manages classroom procedures efficiently 

_ 3. Explores differences without stifHng them 

_ 4. Maintains materials and equipment in usable condition 

_ 5. Fosters an atmosphere of freedom, not restraint 

III. STUDENT RELATIONSHIPS 

1, Accepts students emotionally as well as. intellectually 
__ 2. Shows respect for dignity and integrity of students 
_ 3. Provides for and seeks informal student contacts 

_ 4. Does not flaunt authority 

_ 5. Frees students from fear of ridicule or failure 

6. Gives each student some recognition 

7. Maintains adequate pupil control 

_ 8. Copes satisfactorily with severe behavioral situations 

IV. PERSONAL QUALITIES 

_ 1. Demonstrates a love of learning 

2. Uses voice effectively 

_ 3. Exercises caro about appearance 

_ 4. Reflects enthusiasm and interest 

_ 5. Exhibits character values worthy of pupil emulation 

_ 6, Maintains good physical condition 

^ 7. Exercises self-control 

_ 8. Is punctual 

_ 9. Is rjbsponsible 

_ 10. Displays a sense of humor 

_ 11, Demonstrates initiative and self reliance 

_ 12. Maintains emotional stability 

V, PROFESSIONAL TRAm« 
_ 1. Responds willingly, accurately, and promptly to administrative requests 
_ 2. Possesses current knowledge of subject 
_ 3. Accepts professional responsibility 
_ 4- Cooperates with building staff 

5. Complies with administrative policies 
_ 6- Availsself of opportunities for professional growth . 
_ 7. Develops and fosters cooperation between home and school 
_ 8, Adheres to code of ethics y | 
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ASSESSMENT OF TEACHER PERFORMANCE 



(0) Outstanding 
MARK: (A) Above Average 
(S) Satisfactory 



RICHMOND PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



Part I 



(N) Needs Improvement 
(U) Unsatisfactory 
(N/A) Not Applicable 



Performance Criteria 



I. HUMANIZING OF INSTRUCTION 



1. Knows the academic strengths and weaknesses of each child. 

2. Knows the home and community environment of each child. 

3. Treats edch child as an individual in accordance with his needs. 

4. Understands and appreciates each child as an individual of * 
worth . 

5. Helps each child to recognize his potential, to develop his 
abilities, and to assume his responsibilities as a member of 
the group. 

II- PROVIDING FOR INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 

i: Provides different subject matter and learning experiences 
for individuals with different abilities and/or past ach- 
ievement. 

2. Provides opportunities for pupils to work independently on 
meaningful tasks that derive from and contribute to the 
planned activities of the group. 

III. ORGANIZING AND IMPLEMENTING LEARNING ACTIVITIES TO ACHIEVE 
SPECIFIC PURPOSES 

1. Develops needed skills. 

2* Builds understanding of specific concepts. 

3. Solves meaningful problems. 

4. Emphasizes the application of knowledge to new situations. 

5. Evaluates progress of students. 

6 Uses appropriate instructional materials and other resources. 

IV. PROVIDING FAVORABLE PSYCHOLOGICAL ENVIRONMENT 

1. Develops and uses questioning techniques that require pupils 
\o employ the higher cognitive processes as well as to demon- 
strate retention and comprehension. 

2. Encourages pupils to express their ideas in group discussions 
and other creative ways. 

3. Involves pupils in planning and conducting class activities 
under the guidance and direction of the teacher. 

V. DEMONSTRATING PROFESSIONAL TRAITS 

1. Displays accuracy. 

2. Maintains a good working relationship with others. 

3. Exhibits dependability in assignments. 
4- Recognizes and accepts responj^vbilities. 

' 5. Accepts suggestions and adapts to change. 



Rating: 



(Spring conference 
only) 

Evaluator's comments: 



Rating : 



Evaluator's comments: 



Rating: 



Evaluator's comments: 



Rating: 



Evaluator's comments: 



Rating: 



Evaluator's comments: 
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6. Respects rights of others. 
' 7. Uses discretion in conversations regarding students, parents, 
and colleagues. 

8. Exercises self-control. 

9. Exhibits sincere personal concern for students. 

10. Communicates effectively with students. 

11. Is competent in subject matter assigned to teach. 

12 Maintains and exhibits results of own professional growth. 

13. Uses methods in addition to the required reporting proced- 
ures to inform parents regarding progress of students. 

14. Provides opportunities and guidance in helping students be- 
come independent learners and thinkers. ^ 

15. Maintains discipline 'conducive to learning. 

16. Demonstrates creativity in performance. 

VI. PROVIDING FOR TEACHING OF j^^ING (Elementary Teachers 
and Secondary Reading Teacliers only) 

U Supports the reading program developed for school. 
2., Understands the reading program and its basic components: 
" a) the skills it comprises 

b) the sequential and developmental nature of the process 

c) the sequential and developmental nature of children's 

learning. * t 

3. Implements a planned reading program based on students iden- 
tified needs; continuing to diagnose and prescribe as levels 
of achievement change. 

4. Evaluates their total reading program in light of pupil 
achievement, improved attitudes, and application to learn- 
ing in other areas. 



VII. 



1. 



PROVIDING *FOR TEACHING OF READING (Content Area Teach- 
ers only) 

Supports the reading program that has be6n developed^for 

the school. - . 

Understands the reading program and its basic components. 

a) the skills it comprises 

b) the sequential and developmental nature of the process 

c) the sequential and developmental nature of children's 
learning. 

Assesses the learning environment he controls, diagnosing 
and planning for specific reading needs in his area. 
Implements an instructional program where mult i- level read- 
ing and concept development is planned and encouraged. 
Strives for increased proficiency in instruction through 
trying to utilize better reading techniques to help stud- 
ents achieve. * . t. , • , a 
Evaluates the total program of instruction based on improved 
attitudes and student achievement. 



Rating: 



Evaluator's Comments; 



Rating: 



Evaluator ' s Comments : 
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Part II 



The form is designed to assist the EVALUATOR and EVALUATEE in for- 
mulating and in recording an accurate appraisal of the evaluatees per- 
formance through a two-way procedure. In recognition of the tact that 
each person is an individual who must function as a team member, the op- 
portunity to relate individual job objectives to system-wide objectives 
is provided for in Part II of the plan. The. EVALUATEE should state at 
least three (3) objectives which relate to the categories m Part l tor 
the approval of the EVALUATOR in the fall conference. The achievement 
of these objectives will be evaluated at the spring conference and will 
be a portion of the annual overall performance evaluation. 

OBJECTIVES. Objectives should identify* desired results, conditions 
under which activity expected to occur, time frame, and how attainment 
of objective will be determined. Example: 



Objective #1: 



To develop a profile of the learning assets 
and liabilities of each student by the end 
of the first semester by analyzing cumulative 
record and conducting individual conference 
with each student. The results will be used 
as instructional guides during the second sem- 
ester. 



I EVALUATEE (Objectives) 
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ASSESSMENT OF LIBRARIAN PERFORMANCE 



(0) Outstanding 
MARK: (A) Above Average 
(S) Satisfactory 



RICHMOND PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Part I 



(N) 
(U) 
(N/A) 



Needs Improvement 
Unsatisfactory 
Not Applicable 



Performance Criteria 



I. HUMANIZING OF INSTRUCTION 

1. Understands and appreciates each child as an individual of 
^ worth. 

2. Works with each child according to his needs and on his 
academic level. 

II. PROVIDING FOR INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES , 

1. Provides a variety of media on all levels to meet indivi- 
dual differences. 

2. Maintains scheduling which allows for individual as well 
as group use of media center. 

III. USING APPROPRIATE INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS AND OTHER 
RESOURCES 

1. Works with faculty to provide a media center adequate in 
instructional materials and other resources; 

2. Involves both faculty and students in ordering materials 
for the mf<iia center. 

3. Shows knowledge of sources and availability of new and 
needed materials. 

4. Is aware of standards and works toward meeting them. 

IV. ' ORGANIZING AND IMPLEMENTING LEARNING ACTIVITIES 

1. Sees that materials are well housed, catalogued, and eas- 
ily available to all. 

2. Budgets time and keeps library schedule flowing smoothly. 
3» Sees that materials are promptly made available. 

4. Is efficient in securing materials. 

V. PROVIDING FAVORABLE PSYCHOLOGICAL ENVIRONMENT 

1. Provides pleasant and stimulating environmeiic for learn- 
ing. 

2. Offers opportunities for display and encouragement of 
student work. 

VI. SUPPORTING THE READING PROGRAM 

A. Supports the reading program that has been developed for 
the schools. 

1. Speaks positively about the reading program to teachers, 
supervisors, administrators, and others. 

2. Encourages teachers in their use of the program or its 
extension whenever the occasion arises. 

3. Uses his field of endeavor to the utmost to support the 
program and help wherever possible. 

o 78 
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Rating : 



(Spring conference 
only) 

Evaluator ' s comments ; 



Rating : 



Evaluator 's comments: 



Rating : 



Evaluator 's comments: 



Rating: 



Evaluator 's comments: 



Rating : 



Evaluator 's comments; 



Rating : 



Evaluator 's comments: 
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B. Understands the reading program 

1. The skills it comprises. 

2. The sequential and developmental nature of the process. 

3. The sequential and developmental nature of learning. 

4. 'Attends reading in-service workshops to learn more about the 
program. 

5. Examines program literature and teachers' manuals for a bet- 
ter understanding of the program and of the skills and tech- 
niques involved. 

C. Takes responsibility for students meeting with success in 
learning to read. 



1. 



2. 



Visits classrooms, consults with teachers and others, to 
find out where support md help can be given. 
Encourages, where practical, others under his charge to 
find ways to support the program and help children meet 
with success. 



VII. DEMONSTRATING PROFESSIONAL TRAITS 

1. Displays accuracy. 

2. Maintains a good Working relationship with others • , 

3. Exhibits dependability in assignments. 

4. Demonstrates cooperation. 

5. Recognizes and accepts responsibilities. 

6. Is efficient in carrying out assignments. 

7. Accepts suggestions and adapts to change. 

8. Respects rights of others. 

9. Uses discretion in conversations regarding students, par- 
ents, and colleagues. 

10. Possesses self-control. ^ 

11. Exhibits sincere personal concern for students. 

12. Communicates effectively with students. 

13. Maintains, and exhibits results of own professional growth. 

14. Provides opportunities, and guidance in helping student's 
become independent learners and thinkers. - 

15. Maintains discipline conducive to learning. 

16. Demonstrates creativity in performance. 



Rating : 



Evaluator's comments: 



Rating : 



Evaluator's comments: 



Rating:" 



Evaluator's comments: 
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The form is designed to assist the EVALUATOR and EVALUATEE in formulating and in 
recording an accurate appraisal of the evaluatee's performance thrqugh a two-way pro- 
cedure In recognition of the fact that each person is an individual who must function 
as a team member, the opportunity to relate individual job objectives to system-wide 
objectives is provided for in Part 11 of the plan. The EVALUATEE should state at least 

9^ 7;) 
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three (3) objectives which relate to the categories in Part I for the approval of 
the EVALUATOR in the fall conference. The achievement of .these objectives will 
be evaluated at the spring conference and will be a portion' of the annual overall 
performance evaluation. 

OBJECTIVES. Objectives should identify desired results, conditions under 
which activity expected to occur, time frame, and how attainment of objectives 
will be determined. Example: 



Objective #1: 



To increase use of library during second semester over the 
first semester by designing a questionnaire for students to 
complete to survey the range of interests. ^The objective 
will be considered to be achieved if circulation increases 
by ten percent the second semester. 



"ETALUATEE (ObjectivesT 
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ASSESSMENT OF GUIDANCE COUNSELOR PERFORMANCE 



(0) Outstanding 
MARK: (A) Above Average 
(S) Satisfactory 



RICHMOND PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



Part I 



(N) Needs Improvement 
(U) Unsatisfactory 
CN/A) Not Applicable 



Performance Criteria 



8*. 
9, 



XI. 



DEMONSTRATING PROFESSIONAL ATTITUDES 

L Is perceptive of the counselor's professional role. 

2. Maintains and exhibits results of own professional growth. 

3. Evaluates periodically own counseling skills. 

4. Participates in research activities. 

5. Has a professional balance between theory and practice. 

6. Is willing to adapt to program changes and to administrative 
or supervisory suggestions or requests. 

7. Is conscientious about upholding and helping to upgrade the 
counselor's professional role. 
Uses time effectively. 

Functions effectively as a resource person. 

10. Functions in a well-organized manner. 

11. Is punctual. 

12. Exhibits dependability in assignments. 
DEt^ONSTRATING RELATIONS WITH PUPILS 

1. Exhibits sincere personal concern for students. 

2. Motivates students to seek counseling. 

3. Has rapport with students. 

4. Respects the dignity and worth of the individual. 

5. Helps students with personal as well as educational and vo- 
cational problems. 

Is aware of the academic strengths and weaknesses of the coun- 
selee. 

Is aware of the home and community environment of the coun- 
selee. 

8. Utilizes appropriate media meaningfully. 

9. Works to maintain and/or develop wholesome attitudes. 



III. SUPPORTING THE READING PROGRAM 

A, Supports the reading program that has been developed for the 
schools. 

1. Speaks positively about the reading program to teachers, sup- 
ervisors, administrators, and others. 

2. Encourages teachers in their use of the program or its exten- 
sion whenever the occasion arises. 

3. Uses his "field of endeavor to the utmost to support the pro- 
gram and help wherever possible. 

B. Understands the reading program. 

1. The skills it comprises* 

2. Tlie sequential and developmental nature of the process* 

3. Tlie sequential and developmental nature of learning* 

4. Attendr reading in--service workshops to learn more about the 
program. 



Rating: 



Evaluator's comments: 



Rating: 



Evaluator's comments: 
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Evaluator's comments: 



Rating: 



Evaluator * s comments : 
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Examines program literature and teachers^ manuals for a bet-- 
ter understanding of the program and of the skills and tech- 
niques involved. 



C. Takes responsibility for students meeting with success 
learning to read. 



3n 



learning to read. 

Visits classrooms, consults with teachers and others to find 
out where support and help can be given. 
2. Encourages, where practical, others under his charge to find 
" ways to support the program and help children meet with suc- 
cess. 

IV. DEMONSTRATING RELATIONS WITH PARENTS 



1. 

U a 

3. 
5. 



Is cooperative with parents. 

Is available to parents. 

Has a professional image among parents. 

Promotes and participates in parent conferences with teach- 
ers and administrators. 

Uses methods in addition to the required reporting proced- 
ures to inform parents regarding progress of students- 

DEMONSTRATING RELATIONS WITH TEACHERS 



1. Understands the role of the teacher, 

2. Communicates effectively with the teacher. 

3. Is receptive to teachers* suggestions. 

4. Is professional in communication with and about teachers. 

VI. DEMONSTRATING RELATIONS WITH ADMINISTRATORS 

l\Is cognizant of the role of the administrator. 

2. Communicates effectively with administrators. 

3. Attends to administrative referrals. 

4. Upholds administrative decisions in a professional i^an- 
ner. 

VII. DEMONSTRATING RELATIONS WITHIN THE DEPARTOENT 

1. Is cooperative with other counselors. 

2. Is conscientious about maintaining accurate up-to-date 
reports and records. 

3. Assumes leadership in assigned tasks. 

4. Is willing to assume necessary after-hour responsibil- 
ities. 

5. Is cooperative in efforts to improve guidance services 
within the school. 

6. Takes initiative in cooperative activities. 

7. Maintains effective -working relationship with other sup- 
portive pupil personnel staff members, i.e., nurses, 
psychologists, visiting teachers, etc. 



Rating: 



Evaluator's comments: 



Rating: 



Evaluator's comments: 



Rating: 



Evaluator's Comments: 



Rating: 



Evaluator's comments: 



Rating: 



Evaluator's comments: 
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Part II 

. If* 

The form %s designed to assist the EVALUATOR and EVALUATEE in formulating and in 
recording an accurate appraisal of the evaluatee's performance through a tv^o-way pro- 
cedure,. In recognition of the fac: that each person is an individual who must function 
as a team member, the opportuuit/ :o relate individual job objectives to system-wide 
objectives is provided for in Part II of the plan. The EVALUATEE should state at least 
three (3) objectives which relate to the categories in Part I for the approval of the 
EVALUATOR in the fall conference. The achievement of these objectives will be evalu- 
ated at the spring conference and will be a portion of the annual overall performance 
evaluation. 




V lender which 
Mill be deter- 



OBJECTIVES. Objectives should identify desired results, <^ond^ 
activity expected to occur, time frame, and how attainment of 
mined. Example: 

Objective ^1: To improve students' understanding of in|^fpersonal relation- 
ships by producing three packets of materials which can be 
usef^ as basis for role-playing in group work. Achievement of 
objective to be determined by written evaluation of students 
at end of activity. 



EVALUATEE (ObjectivesT 
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PLANNING STAFF DEVELQFMENT ACTIVITIES 
TO SUPPORT TEACHER EVALUATION BY OBJECTIVES 



As you implement teacher evaluation by objectives, staff develop- 
ment activities should be problem-centered and reality-based. Grouping 
of teachers on the basis of common objectives will encourage peer shar- 
ing and support. However, adult learners also need to be involved in 
exercises or activities that relate directly to their own experiences. 



Three kinds of staff development activities that are reality-based 
and can be selected on the basis of problems relevant to the objeQtives 
of your teachers, are the case study , the simulation exercise , and the 
simulation game . 



The case study is a narrative description of a real problem sltua-* 
tion, in which only names and other specific reference points have been 



PBTE pbte PBTE pbte PBTE pbte PBTE pbte PBTE pbte PBTE pbte PBTE pbte 
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t How do you feel about Performance-Based Teacher T 

e Education? E 

p If you are CURIOUS but UNCONVINCED, the Americaii p 

B Association of Colleges for Teacher Education pub- b 

T lishes a series of 10 monographs on the subject. t 
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p ucation; An Annotated Bibliography , by AACTE and p 
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E and social rehumanization. $2.00 *e 

p AACTE, Suite 610, One Dupont Circle, Washington, D.C. p 
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changed. Cases may be written or filmed, and vary in length and com- 
plexity of subject. The focus of the case study is generally the de- 
c is ion-maker --or decision-makers, if the narrative includes more than 
one area of the school setting. Frequently the problem situation is 
left unresolved^ allowing for group discussion on the basis of 'Vhat 
would you do?" Similarly, case studies may be organized in sections, 
' to allofw for discussion of "what would you do at thia point?" at vari- 
ous stages of the action* 

The value of the case study as a staff development exercise is i 
that it lets teachers analyze familiar problems in another school set- 
ting; and through associating with the decision -maker, take into con- 
sideration the broad range of interest and pressure groups in the school 
community * 

Although the simulation exercise may be based upon a real inci- 
dent, it is a fictionalized narrative jft: scenario--a "simulation of 
reality." Unlike the case study, the simulation generally programs the 
participant toward a "right" or "preferable" course of action or prob- 
lem solution. Simulation exercises may be simple scripts of a single 
incident; or tney may be extjemely complex (and expensivti) --covering 
a broad span of time and a whole school system, and utilizing such var- 
ied-media as film, video and audio tapes, written case studies, in- 
basket exercises, etc. Opportunities for role-playing are included* in 
the simulation exercise, whether simple or complex* 

The value of the sliaulation exercise as a staff development activ- 
ity is that^it allows teachers to participate directly in the problem 
situation by role-playing; and through exchanging roliao, to associate 
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with different members of the school congnunity by acting out their needs 
and values. 



The simulation game is a simulation exercise in which role-playing 
participants compete--generally as teams, though sometimes as individu- 
als. The best games involve cooperation as well as competition, through 
team sharing in decision-making and through whole-group evaluation of 
outcomes. The value of the simulation game as a staff development exer- 
cise, therefore, is that it allows teachers to participate as group or 
team members in shared problem analysis and dec is ion -making . 



In an atmosphere of freedom and trust where individuals 
' are valued, fully accepted, and respected, the group be- 
comes its own best resource and serves as the primary 
basis for emerging irisights and for -the resolution of 
problems. The leader initially creates the atmosphere 
and provided the occasion for learning. . * . he initi- 
ates a structure in 'which expressions of the re^l self 
occur, the individuarXity of the learner flourishes, and 
each member of the group becomes fully alive and growing. 
Once the leader fulfills his initial responsibility, the 
group functions on its own and he becomes a learner, too. 
\ --Ciatk Houscakas 

Teaching as Learnin;^ 



The annual UCEA Instructional Materials Catalog lists a wide vari- 
/ ety of case studies, simulations and, games, with helpful annotations. 
UCEA focuses exclusively on the administrator, however, so materials 
should be carefully s^canned for their relevance and adaptabilit> to teach- 
er inyolvement in problem-solving. The^'case studies are more geared to 

staff development use than the games and simulations, since many feature 

I 

teachers as major figures in the action* 



Among the UCEA case studies that deal with problems oenbloned by 



principals in our program are the following: 



Was the Assignment Unreasonable? by Frederic W. Yo- 
cum, reports the chain of events beginning with the 
assignxaeat of an extracurricular duty to a second- 
ary school teacher through the period of litigation 
resulting from the teacher's refusal to accept the 
"unreasonable alignment" — i.e., sponsor of the 
boys' bowling club. Highlighted is the extent of 
the invoLvera^int of meiabers of the community and ^ 
school staffs as well as the role of the local news 
media. (5 pages.) Code C-21. Price: 40 cents. 

Big City Loses a Teacher , edited by Kenneth Mclntyre, 
takes place ia an urban elementary school in a bi<* 
cultural setting. The dec is ion -maker is a "new" 
principal; the focus is a fifth grade teacher with 
special problems vin relating to minorities students 
and maintaining control; and the central issue is 
corporal punishment. The public relations function . 
of the principal is highlighted. (10 pages.) 

Code C-2. Price: 40 cents. 

The French Club Lightbulb Sale , by John McLure. An 
influential, but otherwise undistinguished^ eighth 
grade French student proposes a ^^rench Club light- 
bulb sale and a rather creative way to spend the un** 
expectedly large amount of money it produces. This 
proposal, along with the principal's action of spend- 
ing most of the money outside of the French Club, 
presents problems for the sponsoring teacher. Stud- 
ent motivation is an Int^rp.eting highlight- (5 pages.)- 
Cede C-3?* Price; 40 cents. 

Motivating Underprivileged Negro Students in Northton; 
A Study in Frustration , by John J. Horvat, describes 
the frustration felt by a high 'school business teacher 
and her prinaipal as their efforts to help soiie of the 
school's underprivileged students help themselves are 
blocked by legal restrictions applicable to all fam- 
ilies receiving welfare payments. With the support of 
the principal, the teacher has provided her advanced 
students with work experience's designed to help them 
overcome their defeatist attitudes and lack of "suc- 
cess" motivation. Despite evidence that the program 
Is achieving some of its goals, outside factors which 
stem to be beyond the control of the school system 
and its staff work to negate the efforts of principal 
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and teacher. The supportive relationship between the 
principal and a dynamic and innovative teacher is well 
portrayed. (6 pages.) Code C-30. Price: 40 cents. 

Unemployed , by Principal Norman Hyatt of Salt Lake 
City, focuses upon the leadership style of an elemen- 
tary school principal' as she works with a teacher 
having special problems with curriculum and instruc- 
tion. A tri-dimensional view of the case is present- 
ed: events are described in terras of the principal's 
perceptions, the teacher's perceptions, and the per- 
^ ceptions of the author in his role as an officer of 
the local teacher's association. The case has impli- 
cations for administrative behavior, instructional 
leadership, and the in-service training of teachers. 
(10 pages.) Code C-5. Price: 40 cents. 



The Guide to Simulations/Games for Education and Training (1973), by 
David W. Zuckerman and Robert E. Horn, is a vast and comprehensive source- 
book of available games and simulation exercises, classified by subject 
area (e.g., ecology, mathematics, social studies, etc.) and annotated in 
great detail by the authors. Teachers will also find it a stimulating 
source for discovering games that can be used effectively with students. 

We reproduce the authors' descriptions of five teacher-training sim- 
ulation gam^s, for possible use as staff development activities, on the 
following pages. 



UCEA case studies and the free Instructional Materials Catalog may 
be ordered from the University Council for Educational Administra- 
tion, 29 West Woodruff Avenue, Columbus, Ohio 43210. 

For The Guide to Simulations/Games for Education and Training , write 
Information Resources, Inc. , P.O. Box 417, Lexington, Massachusetts 
02173. 
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Aclionalysis: A Series of Simulation Games 
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jpproKinate those they'll actually face. In my 
•pinion, ga.'ra's nhiUi fail to Ui-e Such role play 
are igitonng the rost potent tool available to 
iho (U.2.j 



I u ct J ve , 



ta^h pUycr rutat<. . betie'U r.nir 
piles tea'-hcr, student, supvrvi - 
ui, UJL^ tU,-si .Ji) icidcr 

Mitnui their a.s^i^f'Ld toU and 
ittit^.K, tr^jJ.vi:. tr/ teach, 
Uid audents tn I. UK. .ip'_i\»sorv 

tiv t*' tvilutU' u.Khvr'-- ef- 

•<,s,tl Vt-lU 

h tv. teaoli wxthm a ^jveli at t i - 

t'uK iok 

i.hat KraJc to ^-Jve the studcat 
H'U to refK'^.t a y.uen behaUor 
'role < student J 

»v)icther roles v-ktv yL^yK-^i '*Uh 
authenticity 

V.tiether teiUicJ buhavioraUy 
retlectutg couwtpi- ol d«jsired 
tcajier beii iviui 

U) provjtJe an up) on t uja t> ,fo I 
players to e\pt.iit.nve f-'aUier- 
student iiitvx a^t ii'it, iln it»' 
t^.iJ^in^" r,ethod., and JiSLti.,. 
tcichm^i theo^ / 



Cost -r,<U t»< O.d i-'Viltic 

tho^ V t^ho ii'^iu re- 



< t ii L iippiled t" 

8.1 



Producer . Randa, Inc. 

P. 0, Box 14.x 

Old Beth Pagts I. 1> > N. \. 11804 
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Teaching Strategy 

form t. Wa-^hourn, in ^ou^ult^ti.m uxth 1971 
s»iifi vt Natiouai 'leacher Education Protect 

A|:v Ic.ci in noi»t casei. pia>ed with profo^iional and 
v-fiuntcer teacher^., however, can be played 
With teacher and via>A i den. adult) . 

special i^xerequii*! teb - ^ot*o understanding of concept 
dewlopr.ent and behavioral objective:;! 

Na-ber of ^'luver^ Z to IZ, opt mum; 18-24, naxiiTJum, 
1 to $ tear^^ 

^'ia>ini; Ii,>e Zv to So niAutes 

Prvf'Ut ^ti Of li^e I hour 

M ttctv ii • 

uo. pviiviit ^Maver.s* nianuaU 

^J'^mi^trator S Tfanual 

Cards 

» : torn^ 
sjvCauI l'4uip"vnt ->u^;^e.>t overhead pro.fcctor or 
chalkboard 

M^t?.racti *e witlart tex'"-^. eriphasi^ on cooperative 
piu'jU-" >oUin^ 

Htv.^lve> ^tratv^lc thinking, 'Succci^tul" play 
1- a fiCXor of :>ei f-s,iti;«faction with the leanung 
^r;\,>ivvd, there ire no points or winners, 

la>cr^ are a^.^iiinvd equal resources in the basic gane, 
nncuk^h tht> r^tav t?e varied to reflect the fact that 
^^CMt' tcactivr^^ have ^nore tiite and energv to expend 
* sur^ic ,xiti»ation> than others. 

anve deterranes which problen cards are received, 
lut out cores arc chance free, 
. ii. pla. mg TfcAOllVj STRAFt-G^ it is po^i:^ible to 

jrfi'.u it tav actual sequence of teaching activities 



for the classroori> *t provides, theretore, a 
laboratory to te?t out various btvies of teavhia>; xad 
van be pla>ed repeateJiv vita ^.rcat profit 
. NTlf .-should be vontacted tor evaluation anw field 
test mforrration . [b Z ^ 

Sunna ry De s c r i p 1 1 on 

Roles 

. Not applicable 

Objectives 

. To arrive at a teaching strateg) b> drawiu.; card^ 
Withm 2a to 30 ainute:^, to be able to produce a 
suggested plan for teactxng in a fiftv mute 
period, plan to include at least 5 step^ teoi^^ 
will take when teaching- 

Decisions , 
Unknown 

Purp03es 

. To assist volunteer and professional teacher-> to 
discover their own preferred teaching i^t^U-s and . 
how to use theiTi effectively. By plavmg liAUilN^' 
STRATEQ', the teacher becomes familiar with the 
variety of se<^ut'nces possible for preparing anv 
teaching session. Atter playing the gone, each 
plaver should be able to. identitv the element- 
in teaching strategies, prepare a logical sequence 
for teaching a given concept, and describe a 
varietv of approaches available to teacher^, with 
related resources. It is possible, uni^uel) . to 
have students of varying age levels becor.c plavers 
of TfcAUiKNC bTRAltliV in order to participate nore 
fully in subsesuent teacher -student [.launing' sosion^ 

Cost,. Contact UIW (under $10.00) 

Producer National leacher Lducation Proiect 
t>947 fcast Maci^onaid Urive 
bcottsdalc. Arizona S$2S3 



Human Relations: One Dimension of Teaching 



Li" aid f.. rs>iXt\K 



t <^;itinuut^ t ducat lou 



K tL> Un limited 



Comment fContirmed) 

. a dvtemint - 1 ) c i^itrc w<?h qaa2>tati\.e ^»uTLort- 
. play is o> indnidniis ,n issnned loje- 
. play in»«>lve- Jecjsi''»n rruiKmj; and ^tratt-vM.^ 
thinking' \IkZ. ] 

StiTiTtgrv l^esc npt ion 



I r our > 



i: to hour^-, ^ n-ijor 



Roles: 

, \ bc|;jinnj ni; 
*ichot>J 



"Ur^^ntifv) teacher in an inn<r-Ltr\ 



ill 

bic/giourid '"..iteriais 

) j'lf orrat ton on individual pupils 

Lr,ti.al u[Kidertt-> 



Pnonuj^raph 

''Strip pr*^ji»^':^^>r 



Ob u-ct i\es 

. To deve2..»p better deci"^l^^n n^m^ capabil»^» 
Hoci s i'-'n% . Unknown 
Furpases : 

, 1o help the student develop bettor Jecisum r^aijni' 

cap ibilitv ^ 
. To help the student identify those priincjpJe- mJ'or 

rtjuidelines that nakc for effecti^.e prufes-uooa* 

"behavior 

. Tc help the ptuicnt iicntsfv those pnncii'l«'"^ lud^or 
yuidelinei tfut niVe t^r eHVctive hujnan r^Ltt loa-.hip 



"vV. KtLMlLN. A> one of » short line 
^1 atteni«t to. teach tne difficulty 

H. ifiifravtu.n aspect of teaching through 
.IS*, jt r^lc piuiing m a simulated environment, 
O I vin think ot no better way to help students 
h'dtti those necessary skills. 



Co5t: not es 



stab|fish«*d 



Produce r Center tor irinnvation in Teacher f Jucat m 
School of fiucition, Indiana Uiuversitv 
Bloominjijton, Indi in'\ 47401 

o 
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High School 



Acad(;.Ttic Canes A^^ociates, Inc, 



1971 



Playing; Pat i 
Age level 



. High School 
. College 
. Graduate School 
. Teachers 



Niunbt-r ot Players. 4 to 8 

riayxng Titric 1 1/^ to 3 hours 

^'reparation Tah^ 1 huar mt lading reading manual 

MatvriaK> 



Conponent:> Administrator's manual 

. Uice 

. Board 

. lokens 

. Playing forms 

Supplementary Materials supplementary readings suggested 
** 

Co/Tjsent 



Comment (Continued) 

. The "wrld viov/" behind this gaxce is that students 
in high school are constrained by the social param- 
eters of the high school. The school, as a social 
institution, influences students not merely through 
what goes on, but also by the very structure of the 
institution. Many^ of these restraints are difficult 
to understand and verbalize, and so are accepted 
unconsciously by students and teachers alike. 
Through pitying HIGH SCHOOL, however, it is hoped 
that some of these social parameters may be brought 
into focus, so that they may be rationally and 
critically examined. While no explicit behavioral 
changes are suggested by the game, it does recognize 
man as capable of acting on his environment, as well 
as being acted upon by it. Thus, although a player 
may not be able to escape the social environment, 
he can maximize his gains within it by understanding 
it and behaving accordingly. 

. Results of outside evaluation will be available from 
the publisher. (D.Z.) 



\.i interactive gane for either individuals or teams, 
both vorrpetxtiun -^d cooperation are built in, and 
either may be encouraged by differing game set-ups, 
riay involves stiategic thinking, bargaining, coa- 
lition formation, and a limited degree of role playing 
To begin play, certain game parameters student 
abilities, the value climate may either be deter- 



Summary Description 
Roles: 

. Players represent students in high school 
. Teams represent different high schools. Different 
social climates may be created and results of 
several game plays representing different high 
schools compared. 



ruined by the administrator or decided upon by students, 
the role of chance in this decision process varies 
with the manner in which the gane is administered. 
During pla>, chance influences players' advancement 
along the activity routes; they role specially 
njfKed dic^ related to their ability profiles and 
run the rx^k of certain chance spaces. 
GaE^.e outcorjes are jwn the fonn of esteem points, earned 
through achievement in activities that are valued b/ 
the peer culture, the parent culture, and/or the 
individual pia>er. Qualitative outcomes are coaluions, 
var>ing degrees of competition or conflict, and the 
posi^ibilit/ of enpath^ for previously unexperienced 
student roles. 

Kiayer$ are not assigned equal resources before play 
begins: student profiles specify ability levels 
(high, nediuni, or low) in each of three school activi- 
ti«;» Cacadenic, athletic, social). These nay be 
ei:>lly varied >o that an entirely homogeneous or 
highly divergent >itudent population may be created. 
rer;>onalit> characteristics within roles are not speci 
fieJ, but per.Honalit> characteristics may be developed 
D> tne adinini5trator or the players themselves, 
;fc',^ervation of ^la> indicates that strategic thinking 
1^ th»^ major deterrjinant of Successful play. However, 
becaujie players aa> negotiate /riendship exchanges, 
^one degree of interpersonal competence should tend 
to maximize scores. 

Jne of the game's unique features is the potential for 
varying game Input: student profiles 'may be easily 
Varied, different combinations of parent and peer 
value cUnates may be erqployed, reward structures 
nay be varied by limiting the "room at the top" in 
^ona typeb. of activities, achievement in academics 
and athletics may either be pojjltivcly or negatively 
linked to social status. This potential for variation 
increases the value of HIGH SCHOOL for repeated play 
4 and for research purposes. 



Objectives: 



For players, to win the most esteem poiats 
. It may be. set up so that teams (schools) are in 
competition with each other. In this case the 
school with the highest total points for all 
players would be the winner. 

Decisions: 

. Players decide which activities to invest their 
time in, from the three activities represented 
on their gameboard. Players may also decide who 
they would like to be their friends (signified 
by the exchange of friendship chips). There may 
be some group decisions, such as whether .or not 
athletes should be helped in their academic work 
so that they can spend more time in athletics 
advancing the team marker toward a goal. 
Athletes also decide which goal to strive for. 

Purposes: 

. Tne game is based on J»nies Coleman *^s study of the 
social system of the high school ( Adolescent 
Society , 1:^61). The model incorporates Colentn's 
theoretical formulations based on his data as well 
as some basic sociological concepts (the social 
self, reference group theory, exchange theory, 
mtra-group vs. inter^group competition). It is 
hoped that play of the game will facilitate 
understanding of the social-structural parameters 
that influence the behavior of students in a high 
school setting. 

Cost ; No selling price yet established 

Producer. Not published but can be played by contacting. 
Acadeaic Gases Associates, Inc. 
430 £. 33rd Street 
Baltimore, Maryland 21218 
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Knowledge about the learner is the basis for 
determining which learning opportunities are 
appropriate and necessary* A teacher needs to 
have knowledge about the status of the learner; 
i.e., his current needs, interests, and abili- 
ties* Such knowledge is a product of the eval- 
uative process, 

--Daniel M. Purdom 




I had to sit down with my principal on this pilot evaluation tjiing, and it was 
pretend and yet for real. He has these great objectives -every teacher has to 
know the level the kid's achieving at when he comes to you and you have to know 
how much growth has taken place at the end. Great, but I have 40 kids in my 
first period . . • I said, ''Until :(pn can get class size down, I won t sign 
this." We were kidding but he knew I meant It. ]fe has all these great objec- 
tives that I as a teacher can't fulfill. 

^-.Teachers Talk About Their lee lings 
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HELPING THE STAFF DEVELOP INDIVIDUAL STUDENT ASSESSMENT 




Helping test-oriented staff members acquire an individual f>LuocriL 
focus has been a problem for most of the principals in our program this 
year. Similarly, developing effective means for assessing the indivi- 
dual learning needs and growth of sjLudents is a major objective shared 
by our principals and their teachers as they continue to implement the 
Right to Read program in their schools. 

Step one in the process of helping the staff develop individual 
student assessment, is to be able to illustrate effectively why stan- 
dardized normative group tests do not accurately measure individual 
ability. 

An excellent and inexpensive source to share with test-oriented 
staff members (and parents.') is Deborah Meier's Reading Failure and the 
Te8ts --a position paper published by The Workshop Center for^Open Edu- 
cation in New York City. Ms. Meier classifies the inequities of stan- 
dardized nonnative group reading test« under the following headings: 
"Language Dialect," "Class Bias," "Conformity Bias," "Early Reading Bi- 
as," "Speed Bias," "Emotional Bias," and "Teacher Strategy Bias." Each 
bias is analyzed in clear, forthright language; and many are illustrated 
by excerpts from the MAT and the California Heading Achievement battery. 
The scoring of standardized tests is also explained; and alternatives to 

i 

reading tests are suggested. 

Reading Failure and the Tests may be ordered from the Work- 
shop Center for Open Education, 6 Shepard HaU> City College, 
Convent Avenue and 140th Street, New York, New York 10031. 
Price: $ 0.75. A position paper on Evaluation is also avail- 
able at §2.00. 

9.i 
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In the scene below, "Mary's books will get wet in 
the rain" is the correct answer. But, said many 
children, surely she'would not let her books get 
wet. Look how happy she is» Siie muse have them 
covered, alohough this detail cannot be ascertained 
from the pi^bcure. Most children selected one^of 
two wrong answers: "The rain will not hurt the 
books" or "Mary is taking good care of the books." 
1 arrived at the right answer only through devious 
adult logic: ^ If the children were right, two an- ' 
swers would be valid. Two answers cannot be right 
on a standardized test. Therefore Mary's books are 
not coveredl 




Two other children engaged in a verbal^ battle over 
the drawing of a lady shopping. "The man weighs 
the fruit before Mother buys it" (the correct an- 
swer) couldn't be right, .according to one girl- 
"Where will Mother put the fruit he's weighing? 
She's already carrying ore bag that is too full." 
Her classmate tried to demonstrate how Mother could 
carry another bag. The first girl reipained uncon- 
vinced. 




V.'hatever weaknesses their ansv.vrs might have, gfeax- 
er reading skill, no matter how we defined it, would 
not have helped these children avoid their mistakes. 

These are examples, which can be found over and 
over again, of children peuaii2cd for the very qual- 
ities one most dearly treasures in them: their 
dogged determination to make sense of the written 
word, to use their own e>:periences, to trust their 
own good sense, to respect the. caiues of their fami- 
lies. 4 

--Deborah Meier 
Reading Failure and the Te$ts 
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Individual student assessn^nt is a continuous process, however, 
as Daniel Purdo. explains in the IDEA monograph Ex^lorinoh^o^ 
ed_School; and "consequently, it is a time.consu:ning task. 

To make it more fp aslble, tp evaluate ear.h .nH,-„,-. - 

^Lsmimxcu^^ purchase and u... nf . 
self -assessing instrui^nt:. p^ d materials p. p .eo,-_ 
ble are recom mended. The learner should .Ur.^ 
iSH£LoLthej:esponsi bilitv and manv o f the nece..... 
toolg_lor this self-ev.^...^..„ only dn.. 

technig.ue promote implen^.n,-«,ion of the •ev«^...^■■•„. 
profiram, but it a1sg_geem8 to be con.^..^...^ 
the desire for each indw^H..al to be ...If-.oi . n 

TWO inexpensive sources of a variety of student self-assessment 
instruments for elementary principals to share with the staff, are the 
report The Principal as Fd _u^, p.bUshed by the Center for Ur- 

ban Education in New YnrV nt-^r ««j 

^^^y' ^-^^ paperback Recording childrpn'e 

Progress , by Joan Dean. 

The^ ipal as Educator focuses on the principal of an inner-city 
school Who enacts the role of the "head teacher." Her relationships with 
student., parents, and the teaching staff are explored. The instruction- 
al program centers around reading; and after the first grade, grouping of 
•children is by reading ability, as determined by standardized tests. On- 
going individual assessment allows for intra-class "streaming" during the 
year, however. l^J^ JjOnci^a^^ 3_ ^^^^^^^^^ 

ductions of student assessment and -self -assessment instruments, one'.of 
which we reprint on the following page. 
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Recording Children's Progress Is a more comprehensive source of 
Individual assessment instruments, since its focus is record -keeping in 
the- modern British primary school. Examples, ILlustretions, and clear 
explanations of school records, teachers' records, and student self- 
assessment records for^ older and younger children are included. We re- 
produce one of the self-assessment record sheets for younger children 
on the following page. 

The Principal as Educator may be ordered from ERIC Document 
Reproduction Service, Post Office Drawer 0, Bethesda, Mary- 
' ' land 20014. Price: $3.29 (hardcover). 

Recording Children's Progress is published by Citation -Press 
(Library and Trade Division, Scholastic Magazines, Inc.), New 
York. Price: $1.75. 

Individual student assessment of reading--including record-keeping 
by the student--ts well-detailed and illustrated in Treating Reading Dif- 
ficulties , by Carl B. Smith, in the section on ''Correcting Reading Prob- 
lems in the Classroom." Several individual skills checklists, for stud- 
ents of*any age, are also included. A "Taxonomy of Reading Skills," with 
suggestions for worksheet, group, and^individual activities for develop- 
ing each skill, concludes the final section of the monograph. (To order, 
see the discussion of Treating Reading Difficulties above, pages 45-47.) 

For junior and senior high school principals, the section "Using 
Evaluation" in Guiding Learning in the Secondary School , by John W. Ren- 
in jr et ai, is a helpful source--both for analyzing the inadequacies of 
traditional tests and measures (e»g., standardized tests, published con- 
teat tests, teacher-made tests), and fcr helping the staff develop an in- 
dividual student focus # The following questions are suggested as bases 
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for Individual student evaluation: 



1. Is the student able to adequately identify the 
problem he is attempting to solvs? Can he out- 
line clearly his investigative approach? 

2/ Does the student properly organize and describe 
the information he has found pertaining to his 
problem? 

3. When the student studies the information he has 
gathered pertaining to his problem, can he ac- 
curately determine what theses that information 
will substantiate? 

4. Is the student able to draw conclusions pertain- 
ing to his problem from the information he has 
gained in his investigation? 

5. Fs the student capable of approaching another 
problem, using the conclusions drawn from the 
investigation of a previous problem? 



The authors of Guiding Learning in the Secondary School also ad- 
vocate student self -evaluation, but advise that it take the form of a 
joint inquiry by teacher and student. Criteria for the joint approach 

o 

to student evaluation are given, and related to a sample study lesson 

on the Constitution that utilizes the inquiry method. 

Guiding Learning in the Secondary School is published by 
Harper & Row, New York. Price: $5.95. 

For principals with teaching teams, the individual assessment and 
evaluation of students in team teaching clusters is outlined above, on 
page 41, in the section "Evaluation*' from Focus on the Individual- -A 
Leadership Responsibility , by J. Lloyd Trump and Lois Karasik. Indivi- 
dual record-keeping for teachers in teaching teams is also well-illus- 
trated in Recording Children's Progrtss , 

9;] 
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ARE YOU INTERESTED IN CHANGING YOUR PRESENT GRADING SYSTEM? 

WAD-JA-GET? The Grading Game in Aioerican Education , by Sid- 
ney B. Simon et al^, is a practical resource for studying and 
planning alternatives to the present system of grades and 
marks. Appendix B lists eight alternative grading systems. 
New York: Hart Publishing Co., 1971. Price: ^Z 9^- 

See also "The Great American Grading Game/' by Sidney B. 
Simon and Lois Hart, The National Elementary Principal , Nov- 
e^mber /December 1973. 



Assessment and evaluation--of the school program, of teachers, and 
of students --is generally an area of need for the principals in our pro- 
gram. As a result, there are few competencies relating to assessment and 
evaluation in the set of Righ£ to Read leadership competencies. 

To further evaluate your role performance in the area of program, 
teacher, and student assessment and evaluation, rate yourself on the fol- 
lowing competencies developed by Bank Street's Program for the Development 
of the Elementary School Principal as an Educational Leader. Use the same 
code for self-rating as above: 

S - if you feel that the competency is one of your leadership 
strengths ; 

OK - if you feel that your performance of the competency is 
average or adequate ; 

W - if you do not perform the competency but feel that you 
should; or if your performance of the competency is be- 
low average or ineffective; 

NR - if the competency is not relevant to your role or to your 
school setting. 
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1. Works with parents^ teachers^ and other school personnel to de- 
velop goals and objectives for the school « 



2. Analyzes the climate for change in the school setting and out- 
lines strategies for change to teachers and other school per- 
sonnel* 



3* Enables teachers and other school personnel to implement strat- 
egies for carrying out school objectives* 

4. Works with teachers and other school personnel to develop and 
implement an assessment program for measuring the school's ef- 
fectiveness. 



5. Helps teaching staff develop procedures for: 

a) diagnosing the learning needs of 
students 



b) diagnosing the learning styles of 
students 



c) identifying the special strengths » 
needS) abilities and interests of 
students « 



6* Helps teaching staff develop record keeping and assessment 
procedures for evaluating individual student learning. 

7* Gives feedback to teachers based on regular observation of 
classroom role performance and student interaction* 

8* Identifies those aspects of a teacher's performance in need 
of development and suggests alternative approaches to im- 
provement. 



9. Identifies and provides consultants in areas of staff need. 
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HELPING THE STAFF DEVELOP 
AN EFFECTIVE ENVIRONMENT FOR READING 

A rich human environment characterizes most of the schools in our 
program. A rich learning environment is still a need in many schools, how- 
ever. 

In our interviews with the principals in our program- -from which the 
Right to Read leadership competencies were derived--no principal discuss- 
ed working with the staff to develop the school environment. Competen- 
cies defining this function of the principal's role are therefore not in- 
cluded among the Right to Read leadership competencies. 

To help you evaluate your own role in developing the learning envir- 
onment in your school, competencies in this area developed by Bank Street's 
Program for the Development of the Elementary School Principal as an Edu- 
cational Leader are listed on the opposite page. Use the same code for 
self-rating as above. 

Since a rich learning environment in the school provides an effective 
environment for reading, our second administrative seminar for the parti- 
cipants in our program- -he Id at Bank Street College in February 1974-- 
focused on school and classroom learning environments. The principals and 
their curriculum or reading coordinators were able to gather ideas and mat- 
erials for enriching the environment in their own schools by visiting and 
observing in Bank Street's School for "Children, several of the schools of 
principals in the Program for the Development of the Elementary School as 
an Educational Leader, and the Freeport (N.V.) High School of Right to Read 
Principal William McElroy. 



S ^ strength 

OK - average performance 

W weakness 

NR •* not relevant to own role 



Works with the staff to develop alternative uses^ of space and 
staff-student groupings) to provide a variety of settings for 
learnixig* 



Works with the staff to develop an aesthetically stiimilating 
school environnent that includes the qualitative selection 
and display of: 

a) students' work; 

b) traditional and contempbrary 
artworks in a variety of toed- 
la (e.g., painting, sculpture, 
collage, mobile, etc.) 



c) such natural eleMnts as plants 
anlawils, fossils, minerals, etc 
for tactile and other experien-* 
tial learning activities. 



Works with the staff to develop a nulti-cultural perspective 
in the environoient and learning experiences of the student (e.g., 
in school displays, assemblies, and special events; langtiage 
arts and social studies curricula; bilingual education; etc.) 



Works with the staff to develop an emphasis on contemporary 
life and problems (e.g., war, poverty, racism, pollution, sex 
education, consumer protection, etc.) in the school environ*- 
icent and learning experiences of the student. 



Plans and implements a program of student activities, both dur- 
ing and after school, to offer a variety of options for students 
in terms of their individual interests and abilities* 



Works with staff and students to develop shared responsibility 
for the care and maintenance of the total physical environment. 
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SOME IljDUGHXS ABOUT SKILLS 

As principals, ask yourselves --what do our children need 
in our school, and what would be nice to teach them if 
we could afford it? When skills take over and word rec- 
ognition becomes an end in itself, you. lose the whole es- 
sence of reading. 

You cannot neglect skills, but you must balance your pro- 
gram by emphasizing all three of these topics: skills, 
comprehension ability, and critical thinking. 

Phonics 

There is a general trend towards over-teaching of phon- 
ics. Just remember, 'a little dab will do youl* Over- 
teaching of phonics can cause students to lose meaning 
and speed. Phonics is better with spelling than read- 
ing anyway, and as for decoding— that 's pure exercise. 

Comprehension skills 

Yes, these are important, but wouldn't it be better to 
discuss comprehension abilities? Comprehension does not 
mean an automatic response, and besides, there are two 
types of reading materials — discourse and non-discourse 
--which call for different skills. 

Discourse is the world of fact, information, and logical 
judgiaent. There is a difference between the reading of 
discourse, which is logical, analyzable, and verifiable, 
and the reading of non-discourse, which is an aesthetic 
ordering. In discourse, you test for verif lability , 
but in non-discourse, in stories and poems, you cannot 
test. Stories and poems are built on relationships, 
thoughts, and feelings, and the test is not verification. 
Above all, we nnist help our children to read fiction 
critically. A balanced reading program contains oppo^*- 
tunities to understand and experience both types. 

Critical reading 

We need to teach quite early that no writer ever says 
everything about every subject. Though the writer seems 
to be nowhere on the princed page, he is everywhere from 
what he brings to it. Also, the writer is going to do 
everything in his power to get you going where he wants 
you to go, and it is the reader who must choose whether 
he wants to go there or not. 

— Dr. Leland B. Jacobs^. 
From an address at the Winter 
Right to Read Administrative Sem- 
inar, Bank Street College, Febru- 
ary 1974 
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Principal Dick Anderson & students 
--Program for the Development of 
the Elementary School Principal 
as an Educational Leader 




A classroom in Bank Street's 
School for Children 



The following questions, suggested by language arts consultant Miri- 
am Marecek (our Program Associate), may be used as a checklist for assess- 
ing the reading environment in your school. A list of "Things That Kids 
Will Read," prepared by Ms. Marecek, also follows* 



-Are there intimate and inviting reading areas throughout the 
school building — in hallways, corners, entrance or waiting 
areas, stairway landings — and in every classroom? Is a vari- 
ety of reading materials attractively displayed in each area? 

-Does the environment offer reading materials that reflect the 
Students' backgrounds, interests, and abilities? Are there 
books at all reading levels? 

-Is there ample evidence of students' writings and other "pro- 
ducts" on display throughout the school building and in every 
classroom? Is their work displayed with dignity? 

-Is the library comfortable for browsing, and are students at 
all times allowed to go in and enjoy books and other media? 

-Are films, filmstrips, tapes, and other non-print media 
available in the library? 

-Does an emphasis on reading permeate the total curriculum? 
Is there articulation between grades and subject areas? 
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-Are music, singing, films, and the 
graphic arts integrated with the ac- 
tivity of reading? 



-Do teachers read stories and poetry 
students every day? Do you ? 



to St 



-Do students have some opportunity to 
work in pairs or in small groups? Do 
they read and share materials of real 
interest with their friends? 



-Are older children sometimes paired 
as helpers with younger children? 



Things That Kids Will Read 
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1. Advertijsements , posters, programs from theaters apd con- 
certs * 

2. Automobile manuals. 

3. Telephone directories. 

4. Road maps; brochures from travel agencies. 

5. Buttons; stickers; decals. 

6. Menues; cookbooks. 

7. Catalogues; almanacs; world records. 

8. Plane, bus, and train schedules. ^ 

9. TV guides. 

10. Labels from packages. " 

11. "How to" manuals on macrame, knitting, woodworking, paint- 
ing, electricity, etc. 

lOi) 



12. Collections of plastic modeIs--with directions* 

13* Puzzles; games of chess, checkers, dominoes, monopoly 
with directions. 

14. Wilderness survival guides. 

15. Yoga manuals. 

16. News*-a variety of newspapers and magazines, some in 
foreign languages. 

17. Comic books. 

18. Song books; sheet music. ^ 

19. Lists of top records. 
20* Greeting cards. 

21. Party invitations. 

22. Comparative price lists from various materials. 

23. Other students* writing — on bulletin boards; in stud- 
ent •'made books. 

24. Hatchbook collections. 

25. Lots and lots and lots of paperback books t 
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In addition^to providing "things that kids will read," how can you 
help teachers turn students on to books? The following list of sugges- 
tions for you to share with the staff was prepared by three of the par- 
ticipants, in our^ program: Principals Brack Alexander and John Conyers, 

and Reading Specialist Connie Wood.. 

« » 

1. A designated' time for reading— everyone , in the entire school reads 
"anything and everything" during this time. All activity ceases 
except reading.- ^ . 

2. Stddent newspaper ♦ " ^ - . 

3. Student diaries.' 

4. Student tniade books--upper-grade students make books using high- 
frequency words, and illusti;ate them; then give them to younger 
students. ' . * ^ ' ' ' ' 

5. ,Artist-in-Residence programs. 

6. RIF (Reading Is ^Fundamental program), Smithsonian Institute". 

7. Before -school and af ter-scho.ol reaching lab service, 

8. Lots of field trips, and follow-up repo^rts by students. 

9. .A photography club --students ph6ttjgraph.ea9h other, arid write 

about it, » , » , 

• ♦ * 

10. Creative dramatics. ^ ' . , 

11. Choral readings. ^ 

12 ♦ Parent involvement --suggestions to parents to buy books and read 
with children at home. . # X , 

ij. Senior c it i?:ens- -share talents (quilting, whittling; etc.) >nd 
' read to students. . - ^ 



14. Special story times for prd-school children, 
c 

part 



15. Story times^or older students --^t^ad aloud to them'> dramatizing 
, parts 61 stories to make literature "come al»ive." 



16, Bulletin boards--have students design displays relating to stories 
read in class. \ 
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If your role as resource person for the staff is similar to that of 
most of the principals in our program, you are continually adding to yoxir 
knowledge of available reading programs and materials^ and passing on 
yotir findings to the staff. Here is a list of unusual and highly motiva- 
tional reading programs for you to preview, if you are not already fam- 
iliar with them. . - 



SCME PROGRAMS WORTH LOOKING AT 
prepared by 
Miriam Marecek 



For elementary school readers: 

• ♦ 
World of Language - Follett Education Corp. 

^ * 1010 West Washington Blvd. 

Chicago, Illinois 6o607 

Composing Language • Macmillan Publishing Co., Inc. 

100 Brown S,treet 
Riverside, New Jersey 08075> 

Language Experiences in Early Childhood - Encyclopedia Britannica 

k25 North Michigan Avenue 



Chicago, Illinois 60611 

Monster Books - Bowmar Publishing Co. 
Box 3623 
^ Glendale, Ca. 91201 

For junior and senior high school readers: 
I 

Language of Man - Includes "Man in the Fictional Mode" 

"Man in the Poetic Mode" 
"Man in the Dramatic Mode" 
. " "Man in the Expository Mode" 

' * ' - McDougal Littell & Co. 

Box 1667 

Evanston, Illinois 6020^ 

Go- Reading in the Content Are,a - For the juiiior high "hard to reach" 
' reader; focuses on the areas of 

literature, social studies, mathe- 
matics, and science 
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( Go-Reading in the. Content Area ) - Scholastic Press / 

50 West kkth Street 
New York, N. Y. IOO36 



Tempo Series - 



Includes ^'Changing" 
, ' "Off-Beat" 

"Up frcp, Zero*' . - 

"Free and Easy'' 

Lov-readability level materials with high interest 
relevancy for the disinterested adolescent reader; 
, accompanying skills program motivates peer group 
sharing and* discussion 

Macmillan Publishing Co * , Int . 

100 Brown' Street 

Riverside, Ilev Jersey O307>, 



ether individualized reading projfprams and kits: 

One to One - Practical Individualized reading program conceived 
and developed by Dr, Leland B. Jacobs 

- Prentice^Hall Publishers 

Englewood Cliffs, Rev Jersey 07632 

Individualized Reading Pro^tram - Scholastic Magazines 

902 Sylan Avenue" 

Englewood Cliffs, Nev Jersey 07632 

Interaction - Cards of activities that students can do individually, 
with a partner , ^ in ^11 groups or in large groups 



- Houghton Mifflin 
551 5th Avenue 
^ New York, Nev York f 10017 



Children are really pretty good readers before they come 
to school, Thiey read the expressions on the faces of 
their family and friends^. They read buildings, knowing 
which is a store, a church, a home, etc* They can ijead 
plants, knowing flowers, vegetables, weeds, etc. So you 
can truthfully 5ay"— you really know how td *read many 
things. But these black marks on paper are reading too 
and it*s not so easy, but^ I'm, going to help you,, 

—Leland B, Jacobs 

5r ^ : 
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Reprinted from "Changing" 
The Tempo Series 
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Beverly Hannum and Seymour Rett. 

4 



EVERYBODY ALWAYS KEEP5 MY MOTHER. MAGS 

BUGGING ME TO CHAMGE ME TO PUT ON SOME 

THE WAY! LOOK... • CLEAN CL0THE5... 




MY OLD MAN SAYS I MY BEST FRIEND, CHICO, 

LOOK LIKE AN UNMADE STOPPED TALKING 




MY OTHER. FRIEMDS 
VOTED ME "5L0B OF 

THE 




YB5TERt>AY THE TGACHeR 
LOCKED Me OUT OF 




AND MY GIRL, NINA, 
SAID IF 1 DIDN'T CHANGE 

uNfer^ MY IMAGE, 

5HE'D SPLIT... 




so. 1 FtNALLY DECIDED 
TO TAKE THEIR ADVICE 



I BOUGHT A 
NEW HEADBAND. 



8 
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In the foregoing pages ve have developed a profile' of the education- 
al leadership role based v^n personal interviews nith 36 principals of 
eleiaentaxy, Junior high, and senior high schools with first-year Right to 
Read programs. To help you assess and evaluate your own role • performance 
as leader of a Right to Read program, we have analyzed the functions of 
the educational leader as follows: Leadership Roles and Relationships: 
Paxent/Comnunity Interaction; and Staff Develojinent. Oon^^tencies defin- 
ing each function' appear as self -rating instnu^nts on the follx>wing pages: 

lEAlfERSHIP ROIZS AND REIATIONSHIPS : Pa^es k-H (Ccnpetencies_ 22-35) 

PARENT/CXHMUNITr IHTERA.CTION: Pages U-ll (Ccaqpetencies 35-W*) 

Page 

SXATF lEVEIOIMEHT 

a) General: Pages k-11 (Canpetencies 1 -21) 

b) Assessment and Evaluation: Page 88 

c) Enriching the School 

Learrdng Environment: Bsge 90 -. 

Since our interview^ and our training program for the principals in 
our program focused prlmrily on educational leadership, administrative 
and management functions of the principal's role have not been dealt- with. 
So that your evaluation of your own role performance may be more coB?>re- 

« 

hensive, however, we include cct5>etencies defining ¥Um MANWaMBNT AND 
SUPERVISION and FINANCIAL AIMINISTRATION functions— davelcfped by Bank Street '« 
Program for the Development of the Elementary School Principal as an Educa- 
tional Leader— on the following pages. Use the sasae code for self -rating as 
above. 

IM 
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S - strength 

OK - average performance 

W - weakness 

NR - not relevant to o\Nm school 



PLANT MANAGEMENT AND SUPERVISION 



1. Interprets and enacts the basic principles of school law, speci- 
fic legal mandates, decisions of the courts, and regulations and 
decisions of the Commissioner of Education, as ^hey apply to the 
principal's responsibilities In such. areas as pupil attendance, 
curriculum, personnel administration, plant operation, and safety. 



Knows and utilizes district regulations and union contracts 
with fespect to personnel policies and procedures. 



3. Personally recruits competent staff, including paraprofessionals. 



4. Involves staff members and parents in the personnel selection 
process. 



Develops and implements a dally schedule for classes, students, 
and staff that provides for efficient and effective maximum use 
of the physical space and facilities. 



6. Supervises and coordinates the services of the school service 

f staffs, including the custodial staff, secretarial staff, lunch- 

room staff, school aides, and parent volunteers. 

7. Arranges fo't substitutes and class coverage for teacher absences, 
"prep" periods, i^ejease time, etc; . 

8. Periodically inspects the physical plant and initiates and car- 
ries out .procedures to improve, modify, and/or make repairs. 



9. Works with staff to develop and implement a safety program for 
the school. 
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10. Works with staff to develop procedures for reporting and hand- 
ling emergency and accident situations. 



11. Works with central administration,^ supervisory personnel, and 
other principals to promote mutual sharing of ideas, problems, 
expertise, resources, personnel, etc. 
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S - strength 

OK - average performance 

W - weakness 

NR - not relevant to own school 



FINANCIAL ADMINISTRATION AND DEVELOPMENT 



1. Cooperates with central administration and with school staff 
in preparing a budget that is responsive to program, st^ff , 
and building needs. 



2. Administers the fiscal operations of the school within estab- 
lished budgetary guidelines. 

3. Maintains fiscal records and files and appropriate financial 
reports . 



4- Orders or requisitions supplies, equipment, and materials. 

5. Establishes and maintains inventories and records on the 
equipment, supplies, and materials in the building. 

6. Facilitates planning for the school that anticipates future 
building and equipment requirements. 

7. Acquires federal, state, and foun4atioh support for extend- 
ing and enriching the learning opportunities for students, 
by keeping abreast of the trends and viable sources of edu- 
cational funding and— 

a) writing proposals 



b) involving staff and 
parents in writing 
proposals. 



8. Involves parents and community groups in fund raising for 
the school. 



•IIG 

■ 
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To determine a priority area of need for your own lead- 
ership development, check your competency self -ratings 
by role function. The function under which you have 
listed the greatest number of and *^0K'' ratings is 
your priority area of need. 



DETERMINING 
A PRIORITY 
AREA OF NEED 



From the competencies rated "W" and "OK" in this area, 
select those that represent the most immediate needs 
in terms of your staff and school-community setting. 
From this group of competencies, choose two or three 
that you feel most committed to performing in terms of 
your own role as school leader. These competencies are 
your leadership objectives for the year. 

For each leadership objective, itemize the strategies 
--that is, the specific means or activities--that you 
will follow to achieve the objective. Then establish 
a specific time for implementing each strategy, so that 
you will be able to assess your achievement of the ob- 
jective in terms of what should be done when. 

Not all leadership obj ectives" will have a one-year time 
line. Some can be accomplished in a month or two; while 
others will require two, three, or even five years. The 
number of strategies you have found to be necessary for 
achieving the objective, and the total 'time estimated 
for implementing them, will cfetermine the over-all timd 
lii|e for your objective.* ^ 



DEVELOPING 
lEAIERSHIP 
OBJECTIVES 



WORKING OUT 
STRATEGIES 



ESTABLISHING 
A 

TIME LINE 
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Periodic assessment of each leadership objective should 
be in terms of individual strategies, and the time you 

ASSESSMENT ^^^^ allocated for implementing them. Evaluation of the 

AND V 

EVALUATION objective is in terms of the total number of strategies 

A 

implemented, within the time line estimated for achieve- 
ment of the objective. 



To illustrate the development of competencies into leadership objec- 
tives with strategies and a time line for assessment and evaluation, here 
are three examples of objectives developed by principals in our program 
during our third administrative seminar in April 1974. 

Leadership Objective: To involve Unit Task Force parent and commun- 
ity members as volunteers in the 'reading pro- 
gram. By December 1974. 

Strategy 1 — Call a meeting of the Task Force for a general discus- 
sion of our reading program - September 20th. 

Strategy 2 — Establish schedule for parent and community members to 
observe in classrooms - by October 1st. 

Strategy 3 — Call a general meeting to discuss reading activities 
they observed - October 15th. 

Strategy 4 Conference with each member individually to determine 
area they prefer to work in - by November 1st. 

Strategy 5 Conference with each member and classroom teacher to 
work out member's participation in the program - by 
November 15th. 

Strategy 6 — General meeting to discuss progress and. evaluate - Dec- 
ember. 
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Leadership Objective: 



To develop inner-school awareness, interaction 
of staff, idea sharing. September- June, 1975. 



Strategy 1 

Strategy 2 
Strategy 3 



I will schedule staff meetings in classrooms on a 
regular basis each Tuesday morning at 8:10 
classroom meeting place assigned one week in advance 
of meeting date throughout the year. 

I will schedule myself into classrooms on a regular 
basis — two classrooms per week by September 15th. 

I will schedule grade- level small group idea ex- 
changes at noontime luncheons on a regular basis 
one per month — by September 15th. 



Strategy 4 I will include summary mention of ideas, presenta- 
tions, teacher^ s name, etc. in weekly bulletin to 



parents i.e. 



include this as an item in the bul- 



Strategy 5 



letin that is now being issued. 

I will compile the weekly summaries into an "Idea 
Handbook" to be issued by the close of the school year. 



Leadership Objective: 



To involve community leaders in the school, 
in an effort to inform them of the Right to 
Read Special Reading Project. By June 1974. 



Strategy 1 Determine community organization leaders. 



Strategy 2 



Strategy 3 



Strategy 4 



Invite specific leaders for general school visitation 
and luncheon at school. Discuss the Right to Read 
Special Reading Project objectives. By end of April. 

Follow up lunch^eon with phone calls to each community 
leader. Encourage each one to come back to school 
for classroom visit and- observation. Schedule class- 
room visits. May 1974. 

Meet with each community leader after classroom obser- 
vation (or fbllow up with phone call), to discuss 
their observations also program techniques being 
used by teacher. Try to provide an opportunity for 
interaction with instructional leaders. Encourage 
leaders to disseminate information and observ^ations ^ 
to their organization members. May 1974. 



Strategy 5 Fallow up and assessment of response. June 1974. 
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Finding the time for new priorities is a major concern for most 
principals as they begin to formulate leadership objectives. Step one 
in freeing time for new priorities is to acknowledge current priori- 
ties. How you spend your time is the actual definition of your lead- 
ership role. Therefore, how you spend your time is the best indica- 
tion of your current priorities. 

To help you assess your current priorities in terms of the week- 
ly expenditure of your time, we include a Principal's Log— developed 
by the participants and staff of Bank Street *s Program for the Devel- 
opment of the Elementary School Principal as an Educational Leader-- 
on the following pages. If, you fill out the Log at the end of a typ- 
ical week, you will be able to see what percentage of your time is 
spent in each of the following functions: PLANNING, ORGANIZATION AND 
MANAGEMENT TASKS, STAFF DEVELOPMENT TASKS, and COMMUNITY AND PUBLIC 
RELATIONS TASKS. 

Most of the principals who have used the Log have discovered that 
they spend more time on Planning, Organization and Management Tasks than 
on Staff Development and Community and Public Relations Tasks combined. 
Objectives for the development of the educational leadership role, how- 
ever, tend to fall in the areas of staff development and parent/commun- 
ity interaction. 

Freeing time from routine operations and management tasks is gen- 
erally a question of delegating them: 
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-- to you r secretary , for example, and helping her delegate 
^ her more routine tasks to a paraprof essional , a student 
aide, or a parent or community volunteer; 

• -- to your assistant principal or curriculum coordinator , . 
. perhaps by exchanging them for some of his classroom ob- 
servation and curriculum supervision responsibilities. 

-- to a parent or -community volunteer ; e.g., a senior citi- 

zen'Unth"^tlme to give and previous job experience in bus- 
^^^^^ 

iness administration, management, or accounting. i 

Fi'equentiy, freeing time for; new .priorities is accomplished by sched- 
uling an hour or two a day away from tl>^ telephone , except for genuine cmpr- 
gencies. , . 5 

Most significantly, however, or si> the principals in our leadership de-" 
velopment programs tell ds, the way to find time for your leadership objec- 
tives is: do themi 
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I define leadership as the human response to the 
needs of a social matrix which enables it to be- 
come-*to be- -more fully. J find quality in lead- 
ership when, either in the rap of tfie moment or 
the deep mists of time, it improves the human con- 
dition. 

The new leader may speak from an alternative pro- 
grain in education, from the establishment of the 
school system, or from the university without 
walls; but he speaks for today* ...Radical change 
is the identity of today--a3 myriad and unequivo- 
cal as the demands of minorities, the poor, youth, 
and women for a liberation that leaders in educa- 
tion have failed to offer them. Thus, change is 
the imperative we must live by, if we are to sur- 
vive* 

--Gordon J. Klopf 
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PIUi^CIPAL'J LOG 

10/ 0" yoor -ctiritiec* chouli be filled out 3t the end of - t:,^ic£l 
v.c.:. >rilc c>-^:h ^^och tic^^t you ^tid duriac the i;eo:-i, fill in the nuialer 
vl: cv you pcr.-'o/'iei z^lo tnc.;, "-ni th<?» totc^I a:'io;-uit of time you -spent - 
j:. t-;c t'ls': -^urin,- the week. *Y-^u chouli include all tasks that you Jid 

^Ic r iar:lvU-uv --\v oonu sx hone or away f.^orr. school. If yoor 

. Inoluiot t-jL'lv;i not' list el on the Lo^, pleas-e. v?rite thera in bt "tne 
ex:d o:-~,ie Lor .mler "Otcer." 



IlaTiber 


Tot.^1 
Tirie 


. Ir.jr.ejt p^iydc^'I pl^'nt^ initiate and ccr- 
out cetionG to i::prove, modify, or 






C-rdcr or reruicition S'jpplies, equipuent^ 
' n ] ' ateri^Io • 




• 


J i r. t r 1 b ut c s up:^' 1 i e G ^ equipment , and zei"-* 






^ — . 

, inventory 5 iilc^ inic"', c^t^loj^ supplies, 
' /oi pr ent ^ " n 1 Tia t e r 1 l3 . 






Locate, ieiiver, run, A-V or other equip- 
-ont. 






.r::y^?:^. Flonnin;:, Bullet 

Jonduct/ctvora pl-^nninc rioetincs re object- 
' 5 r^'j pre* ra:'3. 


















.*:ns;_'e ,bily budget cctivities; secuore 






10. vJy^ite pro'ooi:''^ In ou":cido ?ij:encies* 






lereorji^l i:uT3ervi2ion '=,ni Mc^nri::e«':tent 

:i. ..^pervir.e/evclunte ani confer with cus- 
■:oi:-l ctsff. 






*■ ' . ^..r^rvise/ev'luate '^ni confer with 'tit- 






*' . . 'ip^rvlscyV'/aiucttj and c:)nfer witix sec- 
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Number Total 

PLAI-SilNG', ORGAin:ZA.TIOII AIID MAmGSMEM- TASKS (cont.) of Times Time 



Personnel Supervision and f-ianagement (cont.) 
1* I Recruit staff. 






15. .Arrange for substitutes, and class cov- 
erage. 






16. 'Check staff /studjsnt attendance and late- 
ness. 






17. Handle toacher or other staff grievance. 






Jtident ?lacei:ient end Activities 

lO. Siipervise or observe student activities, 
meetings, or iilubs. (outside classroom) 






» 19. Arrange for student assignmer^t or place- 
ment . 






iO. Participate in diagnosis and evaluation- 
of individual students. 




• 


?I. Counsel students. 






22. ' Conduct assentbly. 






.Ilansje'^^ient of Saercency Situations , 






/ "3.. ' Supervise and provide for security of 


. Coniuct fire drill. 






2"; . AOriinister first aid; cope vd.th teacher/ 
.^student illnesses, accidents. 






— ■ ^ — ' 

,2C. Intervene^ in -^V^i'nts ^jxthin school. 






??7. i^eal ^dth other discipline problems \dthin 
school. ' ^ 






23. Prepare or T^rite reports of emergency 
situations. ' # 






• 29. Mediate intra-staff 'conflict. 






* Coor dination i/ith School District ^ 






20. Cofifey -vath pistrict or. Board of Educa- 
tion personnel (phone or in person). 
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no- 
Number of ■ Total 



PLAIMING, r.pilAUTZATION AND MAHAGEMEMT TASKS (cont.) Tiraes. 



_ — " 7 ■ , 1 II - ■ 

Coordination with School District (eont.) 






31.' -Attend meetings/conferences in District 
office* 


32. Individual Conferences with Superinten- 
dent. 






33 • Confer with other principals (phone or in 
person).' 






'^u. Meet with schooi boaa?d members* 






Olher Management Tasks 
y 

jj*. Organize and manage .schedule (including 
biis sbhedule, picture taking, etc*) 


** 




^^fi* Correspondence (read and respond)* 






^7. Plan for /supervise Itmchroon activities* 






36* Arrange for studeht transportation (trips, 
etc*) 






39. Write or prepare routine reports* 






i'O* Conferences with consultants or specialists. 






CTAFF DSVELOPilEIOT TASKS ' ' 
Planning for Staff Development 

^1. Plan inservice training sessions* 






hZ. Provide materials for staff professional 
library* (ordering,, circulating, arrang- 
ing displays, etc.) 






i''^. Arrange for guest speakers. 






-^K Arraiige for resource personnel or con- 
sultants from outside school to work 
' with staff. 




. — 


Arrange for inter-school visits for staff* 






Arrange intra-school visits for staff* 






r^^culty and Grade Level Meetings 

J^7*. Conduct' faculty or grade level meeting, 
conference, or workshop* 




1 



1?A 



-Ill 

IIiLMbcr To':cl 



: 0 '1':' -^r,! 'J.T.s^.e Level Ileeria;s (cont.) 

Attend faculty ov ;raic level uectinjs,, 
conrerence, or workshop * * 






:"'Cerv<o .ioa, De^.onstration, Indi\d.'ur.l Conference 

' J, ladi^dducl conference vdth -teacher, ai^^ej, 
" " 0"-^ x>' r- rer-^rdinc his/her perfomionce. 






50 ♦ Classroorr. observation for fornal teacher 
e-r'^Iur+tion, 






'1. Inforr.i^l observation of classroom acti^/ities. 




* 


— ■ — " ft 

^'^^ Give der-^onstration lesson. 






Ileetin^;/ Conference vith Ancillar;^^ Staff 

Conduct/' ttend rr.eetin£ ^jith ancillary st-ff 
fluid-^ nee, Psycho logist, etc,) 






. ladi^dlu^l Conference \rith nncillsry strife. 






C':her 'Ct'-ff Developri:ent 

"^^e^riw pl-^n books ♦ 






^"^^ reports re stcff.. 






... . - — — ■■ . ^ ■ ■ — • ' 

57. h'rite caTjr.unic::tions (newsletter, bulletin 
zo Striff). 






0'-'. Conduct/siitlend neetin2s -^.'ith coin-iittees or 
'rout)S of terchers other thc^n above* 






Jw.Z.UifiTV iCTi) PUBLIC R£I^\TIOi:S 

Tcrent Activities 

r:^;, AttenI Prrent Ascocintion or Parent Ad- 
^oar^I neetinf. 






"C* Atteni/*^onduct ^^r-^de level or clnss pcrent 
' eetin^'. 






Indi^/iiuol conference vath parent, (phone 

:>r in person) ♦ 
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IJuirlier of Tot?l 

:.^.:7":::t PIOLIC ? .LVIIoI::: r.GrC^ (cont.) Tines Tire 



Ait'in'V'ConJact rAeotinjs uith parent or 













6' . tenl/coniu^-t parent Tjorkshops. 




V 


^3. Arrsn^e for facilities for parent 






rvecruit and neet x;ith p?rent or community 
volunteers. 






"7. Han-ilc "oarent grievance. 






Co...-.-^.ity iiCtivities 

''^orj'iunity connselin^^. 




1^ 


C^. P^.rticipate in coa^iunity celebrations. 
^rid proiects. 






70. Attend meetings of community groups. 






71. Liaison vith coniraunity agencies (healthy 
f^ocir^l, welfare, police). 







7;.. Conduct/adjrdnister corn:r*unity questionnaires 
p n i i nt er vi evs . 






7". ' rrPT)r^re conrnunity neT-:sletter . 






7^-. Radio 5 TV, and other speaking ap- 
"oearances. 






'75. Prepare and evaluate otner public rela- 
tions fr.Tteri-^*ls. 






76. Arram;e ani host visits for people to see 
' school. 






77* Orc^nis^e prog;rans that comnujiity laembers 
are invited to. 






7>^. Ke^^t -dth staff re comrfiunity relations. 






7^K .:^tr,blish c?^lendar of events. 






^0. Arron^e for students' participation in 
ooniTiunitv rel-^tions. 
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Number of. Total 
CQI&RJIII'rf Aim PUBLIC RSIATIOHS TASKS (cont.) Times ^ Time 



Cormnunity Activities (cont.) 

■^1. Mediate teacher /parent conflict. 




^,9 Mpfliatp "oarent /"Hprpnt conflict* 








o?. Attend other meetings, conferences, 
seminars. 


8U Visit other schools* 




S5* Read books, journals, etc* 




Q.< *?pnr»h or uork with firrouns of students 

(for purposes other than demonstration)* 




Other 
























' i"' 










V 
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A im2 ABOUT TllL 
B^aVil GTR^in^ C0LLBG2 OF 2DUQ\TI0II 

The sasic prenise of the Ric'nt to Read -Administrative Leadership 
.-rojr";n conducted bj-B^nk Jtreet College of LUucation ^-/as that the 
school principal is the instructional' and cujrriculuiA leader in his school* 
xy-jo^yrvv:. vsls desi^.ned to be an experiential approach to leadership de- 
^'•elopEient* 

uoiunc the r>co*lmic year 197?-7^^, Banlc Street Collece developed and 
cond^^'ctoi a troininr; program for hb principal odministrators (?6 elemen- 
ts r;- -ind 10 secondary) located in 1^ states. Training experiences v;ere 
-esi^.ned, z-elevant to the individual needs of each of the parti cipc.nts. 
Gchool sites ^.-^ere visited and analysed, and principals i/ere interviewed 
Indivdcjur^lly to analyze his or her ovn role nnd to determine his or her 
leadership 'needs . 

Iline "suall c^oxxp'' seminars in the field involved principals and r^d- 
-inistrative staff in problera solving, role playing, reading workshops 
(e,::., hov? to create an enriched learning en^/ironnent) , and other experi- 
ential , activities. 2nphasis v;as also placed on the principal's leadership 
role vAt^i. parents ^in the commuinity, particularly in the development of 
rerdinr; progran planning ond responsibilities of the Unit Task Force 

representative staff, parent, comunity group mandated under the national 
:U;:ht lo Pead prograiju In addition to the 'seminars,' 3.nk Street staff con- 
luctel in-?service i-?orkshops at many school sites to aid the principal in 
^Lren^thenias his or her school's staff developraent program, 
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The Bank Street Right to Read Administrative Leadership Program had 
OS an objective also the development of this resource book for distribution 
to r.ll Right to Read principals. Developing the Leadership Role vas con- 
ceived and ^^itten to reflect the program's individualized approach to 
ievelopmen^ of -one principal as an educational leader responsible for od- 
ninistration of his or^her Right to Read program, for its^ programmatic 
substonce, and for its staffs s training. 



Jerome R. Shapiro 
Program Director 



PROaRAI^ STAFF ' 



Jerome R. Shapird 
Frances Kaufman 
Miriam Marecek 
3a Hie M. Blake 
Judith C. B^Trnes 
Helen Jackson ^ 
Hyrna Mohel 
Gordon J. Klopf 
Gordon H. Hack 
Kay Sardo 
Kyman Wolotsky 
Seymour Reit 



Program Director 
Progxam associate 
Program Associate 
Program Analyst 
Program Analyst 
Secret ap^ 
Secretary 

Leadership Consultant 
Leadership Consultant 
Reading Consultant 
Program Consultant 
Illustrator 
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APPENDIX: 

r 

T HB PRINCIPAL'S BOOKCASE 

i 

In our Right to Read Administrative Leadership Program we stressed the 
role of the principal as a reader. During his opening address to the parti- 
cipants m our program, Bank Street's Dean Gordon J, KLopf spoke of the 
principal's offiSe as a resource for reading, and of the principal himself 
as one vho continually shares books, articles, and ideas gleaned from his 
own reading v/ith the staff, students, and parents in his school community. 

Prom this perspective the following, highly selective listing of books 

periodicals is offered in illustration of the kinds of reading matericils 

one might expect to find in the principal's bookcase, 

\ 

TEN MODERN CLASSICS 
For Re-reading and Renewal 

Ashton -Warner, Sylvia, TE ACHER . New York: Bantam Books, I97I.* 

Reading--of self, others, and the printed word--is the focus in this 
first-person recollection of the authorls- experrences teaching Maori chil- 
dren in Ilew Zealand. The trial-an^-error development of her Creative 
Teaching Scheme, with its key vocabulary of words that are a "boojc'* of 
iirect "Experiential meaning and emotional significance for the child, is 
a prijner for all educators committed to 'individualized instruction.' 

•j^w^Y, Jolrm. EXPERIENCE AI?D EDUCATION . Hew York: Collier Books, 1963*^ 

Surely the shortest, clearest, and soundest rationale for e^eriential 
education--by its foremost proponent. 
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Erikson, Erik H. CHILIHOOD MD SOCIEIY. 2nd revised edition. New York: 
W. W. Norton & Coinpany, Inc., 1963.* 

Human development viewed as psychosocial, and classified in eight pro- 
gressive stages from infancy through old age. Ego conflicts defining each 
stage are a revelation and a ^de to the educator of children -and adults. 

Priedenberg, Edgar Z. THE VANISHING AIPIJISCENT . New York: Dell Publish- 
ing Co., Inc, 1959-^^^ ^ 

A perceptive and impassioned eulogy of the adolescent personality — and 
a bleak analysis of the public school system that stifles it. School crit- 
icism is easy to come by nowadays, but the author's tenderly analytical, 
often anecdotal descriptions of adolescents are worth re- and re-reading, 
for renewal of our own adolescent integrity. 



Glazer, Nathan and Daniel Patrick Moynihan. BEYOND THE MELTING POT , Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts: MIT Press, I963.* 

The controversial study of ethnic minorities and their efforts to main- 
tain distinct identities in the mainstream of American urban life. 



HARVARD llDUGATIONAL KEVIEl^ . Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University. 

Or, how to find out today what's happening tomorrow. This impeccable 
* class* joxirnal of research, scholarship, and current practice in education 
is a first-class weathervane of trends and issues in the field. ''Must" 
reading •for the educational change agent. 

Nein, A, S. SIMMERHILL . New York: Hart Publishing Company, I96O.* 

The pioneer model of the laoderh free school. Neill's views on education 
vs. teaching kids to take tests make valuable re-reading today, particular- 
ly in light* of the known inequities of the "standardized" tests by \^ich we 
judge our children's learning. 

Piaget, Jean. THE ORIGINS OF INTELIJGENCfi IN CHILIREN , tr. Margaret Cook. 
New York: W. W. Norton & Cccipany, Inc., 1952.* 

The six stages of cognitive develcjiaent in children, as first expT-^cated 
by the mavericlc originator of "genetic epistemology." 
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:>logers, CgxI R. Oil BECOMHIG A PERSOIL Boston: Houghton Mifflin Conrpany, 
1961.* 



Lessons in humanism "by a model enatler of self-acttxalization^ in others. 
A vjorm, loving, inspirational accoxmt of the development of the author's 
practice and theory of ' client-centered'' psychotherapy, -written for the lay- 
jnan. 

Sarason, Seymour B. THE CREATION OF SETTINGS AI^D THE FUTURE SOCIETIES > 
San Francisco: Jossey-Bass Inc., Publishers, 1972. 

The problems of social change, and leadership for change, related to the 
creation of social "settings' —from marriage to large-scale organizations 
and social systems. A brilliant and cautionary perspective on the realisties 
of effecting change in schools and other social arenas, by the author of *The 
Culture of the School and the Problem of Change. 



AlTD TVro RECENT STUDIES 
Of Specific Relevance to Schoolpeople 

Banks, James A., ed. TEACHING ETIflTIC STUDIES: CONCEPTS AIJD STRATEGIES . 
Washington, D.C.: IIEA National Council for the Social Studies, 1973-^ 

Hard-hitting essays vith an experiential focus define the racial stereo- 
types, and prejudices that pervade American society, and introduce the edu- 
cator to the cultural values and defenses of black. American, Puerto Rican, 
Chicono, native American^ and Asian American children. Essaj^s directed to 
the teacher vVart ll\ are loaded vith valuable teaching strategies and pro- ^ 
grammatic suggestions: but they shovild be previewed anci selected with caxe 
for the teacher who is ready to learn from them. These are all trenchant 
in?i tings — ^and tough. 

::ielsen, Ualdemar A. THE BIG FOUNDATIONS . New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1972. 

The role of the major foundations --and by implication, of American bus- 
inf^^^i vni industry--in determining what kinds of changes shall be made in 
the ed biz. 



PLUS TWO 



Especially for Parents 



Lurie, Ellen, HOW TO CHAIIGE THE SCHOOLS; A PARENTIS ACTION HAimEOOK OM 
HOW TO FIGHT THE SYSTEM > New York: Random House, 1970. 

The title speaks for the contents— a resiilt of the author's 15-year 
stniggle to make the public schools effective enough to educate her five 
children. Both informed and informative, this detailed blueprint for ac- 
tion is for sharing -with parents vho really, want to become involved in 
G;chooI change--by principals vho really want their involvement. 

Postman, Neil and Charles Weingartner. THE SCHOOL BOOK . New York: Dela- 
eorte Press, 1973* 

A sweeping overview of the Aiaerican school sc^ne, followed by brief, in- 
formative, pungent definitions of the various positions and schools of 
thought characterizing modern schools and the critics of modern schools. 
A good, though rather tongue-in-cheek primer for parents (and others) who 
.have slept through the p^st 15 years of 'refprm* in public education. 



A SHELF OF CLASSROOM AND CURRICULUM lEEABOOKS 
To Share with the Staff 



Brown, Kosellen et al, eds. THE mOlE WORD CATALOG UE. New York: Teachers 
and VIriters Collaborative, Inc., 1972.* 

Originally one of the quarterly newsletters published by this talented 
group of teaching writers, the Catalogue is now in its fourth printing as a 
sourcebook of suggested assignments for student writings of ''all kinds— 
and all ages, though the focus^ is on the elementary school* Illustrated 
throtjighout by the mind-blowing" poems and stories of New York City elementary 
school children. Also includes a center section of materials for simple 
classroom display and reproduction of student writings- -e. g. , paper construc- 
tions, hand and press printing- -with diagrams and instructions: and a check- 
list of ^'teaching 'tools/' A great resource for drawing forth the natiiral ' 
creative expressiveness of every child. 

Cole, Ann et al- RECIPES FOR FUN . Northfield, Illinois: PAR Project, 1971*^ 

A well-designed, charmingly illustrated series of diagrammed instructions 
for teachers and/or parents to follow in doing various experiential learning 
activities \Tith children. The focus is early childhood, but many activities 
are adaptable to the older primary grades (e.g., pi^etry, mask-making, story 
dramatization) . , 
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Daniels, Steven. HOW 2 GgRBILS, gO GOLDFISH, 200 GAMES, 2000 BOOKS, km I 
TAUaHT THB4 HOW TO READ , Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1971."^ 

This vivid, humorous narrative of the autl^or^s experiences teaching read- 
ing to 'unteachatle" jxrnior high Kids in a ghetto school, is also a source- 
book of practical information and advice on individualized curriculum and 
assessment, materials, teaching techniques, and parent involvement. There is 
also an excellent bibliography of books (mostly paperback) that his students 
enjoyed reading— grouped into six reading levels from 0.1 to 7.0 and up. 



SDC I 'rETJS . Hevton Massachusetts: Education Development Center. 

A free semiannual newsletter published "by these most innovative developers 
of curriculum materials - -e. g. , Elementary Science Study (ESS) and Man: A 
Course of Study, among others • Describes current projects in social studies, 
science, math, open education, media, etc., and materials available. Ideas 
and e:q)eriences -submitted by readers are also featvired". Write and ask to be 
put on the mailing list. 



rA^uiLLOiaS SCRAPBOOK ("Making Places, Changing Spaces, in Schools, at Home, 
raid V/ithin Ourselves"). New York: Random HOuse, Inc., iy71.* 

*'2ducation is life itself, not preparing for life'' is the philosophy ex- 
^ pressed throughout this softcover ideabook. Photographs, drawings, diagrams, 

instructions, and a running commentary that reads more like poetry present a 
thousand and one creative possibilities for teachers and students together to 
'learn by doing'' ^s they develop the potential of their common environment- 
Activities illustrated range from the most elementary paper construction to 
bullaing a geodesic dome. Materials suggested are the simplest' and cheapest- 
from cardboard and styrofoam to junk and scrap. Also includes a source list 
of free materials, and v;here to find them. 



LEA RimiG- The Magazine for Creative Teaching . Palo Alto, California: Educa- 
tion Today Company, Inc. 

:xibli3].od nine times a year (during the school year), Learning generally 
tiri ioct available coranercial resource of ideas, programs, and materials for 
innovative rind individualized elementary school teaching. * 



.-ivlich, Vitrt and Eleanor Rosenast. SURVIVAL KIT FOR SUBSTITUTES . New York: 
Citation Press, 197^.-^' 

Clo-irly-stated ©nd tempting instructions for a variety of learning activi- 
ties in each ar^d every elementary school ciirriculum area. A boon for substi- 
t Jit^s--and teachers I 



iL '-^ ^^JI LI3T CF Cl/iSSROCM ITB-IS THAT CAN BE SCROUDJGED OR PURCHASED . He^rt on , 
Tlaasjichusetts: Education Development Center, n.d. 



L^houjh an Early Childhood Education Study publication, this 72?; materials 
llct ic by no means restricted to use in the early grades. The list is in 

er|c • ^^'^ 
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* « i^kcjae parts: a ''scrounge list*'; "free and inexpensive materials-rgrouped 
bj? classroom activj^y": and *'si5>plies and materials to be purchased/' "with 
prices and addresses of suppliers. No illustrations, l?ut a rich source of 
materials possibilities for e:q)eriential learning. 



Warner, Diann^* auu Jeanne Quill. HEAUJIFUL JUSK . Washington, D.C.; U.S. 
Government Printing Office, n.d. 

This 25^f pamphlet produced by Project Head Start lists sources of free. 
' jurJc'' materials "i-rtiere to find them, and how tcr use them (illustrated by 
dra';^dngs) . There is also a section of "fun materials to save." Focus is 
on the early grades. 



^ Weinstock, Ruth. THE GREEHTHTG OF THE HIGH SCHOOL . New York: Educational 
Facilities Laboratories, 1973.* 

-A beautifully designed and illustrated report, written with wit and per- 
t>picacity. The section on alternative high schools is exciting an?[ hopeful: 
but the need for mcuch broader and more varied change- -to meet the mar^ifold 
needs of an already changed population '*as unlike the generations of youth 
that preceded it as Andy Hardy is from Abbie Hoffman"— is the theme tlirough- 
out. r.e commendations for change make thin an ideabook for^ educators whose 
definition of school is not dependent upon walls, desks, and schedules. 



Wurman, Richard Saul, ed. :fflLLOW PAGES OF LEAEa^lHTG RESOTJRCES , Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: l-SIT Press, 1972.* 

Alphabetized listing of people and places common to most communities— 
e.g., newspaper plant, pharmacist, greenhouse, bakery, union' boss, elec- 
trician, hospital, etc.— with a '"What You Can Leorn From " heading 

and a comprehensive, clearly-stated checklist of suggestions for using each 
as a resource Tor learning. Well illustrated by drawings and diagrams, this 
functional sourcebook is an excellent resource for developing elementary and 
junior high students* community awareness and involvement. 



Yanes, Samuel ojid Qie Holder f, eds. BIG ROCK GAI^DY UOVITLMIL New York: 
Delacorte Press, 1972.* 

Like its parent resource, the Whole Earth Catalogue , this oversized 
sourcebook is a fascinating and far-out alembic of ideas, resources, mat- 
erials, quotations or reviews of other sources, 'and designs for living. 
!Jhether or not yoin' teachers will follow many of the suggestions is not 
the point— it's the 'uplift' from browsing through them that counts! 
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A CORISS FOR STUIEIIT VTPJTIKC 

To Lend to Students - 

3unh. Tcrri anct'jime Jord^xn, ed$. TIE VOICE OF TIIE CHILHREi: . TIev York- 
Kolt", Rinehart Winston, Inc., 1970. "L^ ^ ^ 

Toema ty tlack and Puerto ^ican jiuiior high students/wSo had teen J'^it- 
i.i2 together for four years (in a workshop "begun by the' Teachers ejnd Writ- 
4rl Collaborative), .illustrated by photographs. These poems* were written 
Tor other children to 'read/ a:ad they are superb. 

xOU 3 ECII A tXMST? Key York: *The John I^ay Company for UIUCEF, 1971."^' 

ft 

Jhildren's art and i^ritins fi^om around the world. Fine color reproduc- 
tions or their paintings and dravdngs provide a vivid accompaniment to 
stories, poem?;, and essays by children of varied ages, backgrounds, and 
perceptions. IIon-English ^'Titings are printed in both languages--an intri- 
CV'irits introduction to the many shapes and alphabets of speech! An affec- 
tive rjid entertaining antliology for all ages . ^ . 



::irthes, Caroline, ed. CAI^T 'YOU lEAH IIE TAmir TO YOU ? New York:- Bantam 
Books, 1971.^ 

Essays and scrap? of essays by a 6th grade class in a Nev York City ghetto 
school, ^pcouped by theme. These are honest and searching ^-nritings --exciting 
for other bth graders and junior high students to read and discuss (and a 
good source of inciting topics for teachers) . 

GTOIIE SOUP: A Journal of Chi"^ dr en *s Literature . Santa Cruz, California 
" (3ox ^3)- 

Published three times a year--in Ilovember, Febr\iary, and May--this mag- 
ts±ne. of children's art, stories, poems, and book reviews is a delicious 
collection of free (uncensored and unedited) and creative expression. Great 
for elementary school children to read- -and contribute tol 

W^rtheim, Bill, ed. TALKUT' ABOUT US . Hew York: Hew Century, 1970.* 

A collection of the writings of high school students in Upward Bound 
prograjns all over the country.'*^ A multi -cultural potpourri of style and 
focus, the ;nriting is generally first -rate --and fascinating to res^d. 

Wigginton, Eliot, ed. FOmRE BO0K > New York: Anchor Books, 1972."^ 

The subtitle of this collection from the early issues of the small-town 
Appals chian high school magazine of the same name, gives something of its 
fiWor— "Hog Dressing, Log Cabin Building, Mountain Crafts, Food Planting by 
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the Signs, Snake lore, Hunting Tal^s, Pfdth Healing, Moonshining, and Oth- 
er Affairs of Plain Livings" But nothing really captures the essence of 
this loving and lovingly-crafted record of a cultiire except Foxfire itself 
(and Foxfire Two, a second collection available from the same publisher)- 



ASD A SELECTION OF PUBLICATIONS ON LEADERSHIP 
With a Focus on the Principalship 

Becker, Gerald et al, ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS AND THEIR SCHOOLS: 
BEACONS OF BRILLIANCE AND POTHOLES OF PESTILENCE . Eugene , Oregon : 
Center for the Advanced Study of Educational Administration, University 
of Oregon, 19T1.* ' 

A lucid survey of the problems and need;§ of 300 "representative'' elemen- 
tary school principals. 

Bennis, Warren G. et al/ THE PIANNING OF jJaJIgB , New York: Holt, Rine- 
hart & Winston, Inc., I96I. ' 

Thoiigh leadership per se is not its focus;^ this congpendious volume of 
readings on plarmed social change and change processes provides the educa- 
tional leader vith the conceptual bases for effectively enacting the role 
of the change agent. ^ 

- l^fining Leadership As li Applies to School Administrators > MASS'P BUL - 
lETIN # 376, November 1973 > 

Perspectives on the Principalship . NASSP BULLETIN #368, December 1972. 

Epstein, Benjamin. PRINCIPALS: AN ORGANIZED FORCE FOR LEADERSHIP . 
Reston, Virginia: National Association of Secondary School Princi- 
pals, 197^. 5 

Hilston, Charles R., dir. THE PRINCIPALSHIP; JOB SFECIFIGATIONS AND 
SALARY CONSIDERATIONS FOR THE 70' S . Reston, Virginia: National 
Association of Secondary School Principals, 1970. 

Pour recent NASSP studies of relevance to secondary school leaders. 



Mitchell, Donald P., dir. LEADERSHIP IN PUIXIC EDUCATION STUDY; A Look At 
the Overlooked . Washington, D.C.; Academy for Educational Development, 
1972.* 

Though primarily a research profile of the "average school principal" 
both elementary and secondary- -and his educational background, a concluding 
section on "A Plan for Principal Improvement" offers some insightful ques- 
tions and suggestions for school principals committed to developing the ed- 
ucational leadership role. 
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TI E IIATIOIIAL EmiE^TTAFY PRINCIPAL . Washington, D.C.: National Association 
of Elementary School Principals. 

This pacesetting periodical with its continuing experiential focus on in- 
novative leadership should be 'must" reading for every school principal. See 
particoilarly Chautauqua 'ik '. "The Remaking of the Principalship" ^ (the I larch/ 
April, Kay/june, July/August, and September /October issues). 



Hovotney, Jerrold M., ed. T?i5 PRIIJCIPAL MD THE CHALLENGE OF CHAIIGE , Day- 
ton, Ohio: Institute for the Development of Educational Activities, Inc., 

IDEA'S commitiuont to planned change and view that "the principal is in a 
leadership role v^here he can release the hvmian potential of the school" set 
the tone for this group of essays on hiananistic leadership and decision-mak- 
ing. There is also a well-annotated bibliography of books and articles on 
change and change processes. 



PaII:CEP3 , Hew York: The Bank Street College of Education. 

Occasional papers published by The Program for the Development of the Hole 
of the Elementary School Principal as an Educational Leader report the ration- 
ale, training processes, and outcomes of this experimental re-training program 
for 12 selected volunteer elementary school principals. 



Stogdill, Ralph W. HAITDBOOK OF lEADERSHIP: A SURVEY OF THEORY AUD RESEARCI^ , 
Ilev York: The Free ^ess, 197^. 

This "organized inventory of all the published research findings on lead- 
ership" is a cogent analysis of 3000 books and articles--divided into kO major 
topics, with a complete bibliography. Weighty and definitive. 

:iolcotty Harry 7. THE I-^AII III THE PRIIICIPAL'S OFFICE . New York: • Holt, Rine- 
hart ^:V/inston; Inc., 1973-^ 

Er^ploying the ojithropological method of. ethnography, the author explores 
in depth the childhood, education, socialization, family and colleague re- 
l?ftionships , and daily routine of a representative middle -American elementary 
cchool principal, as a means of identifying and understanding the 'culture' 
of the principalship . Fascinating. 



In'Ucate;ct availability in paperback and the publisher of the "paperback 
o'litio.i. 
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